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| OEE BY THE PAPER... 


If you were asked, ““What is paper made 
of?” your answer would probably be, 
“Pulp from wood or rags” You would be 
right, of course, to a Certain extent, but 
pulp is only a part of the story. In many 
modern papers there isa remarkably high 
percentage of chemicals. And in that fact 
lies the secret of the miraculous things 
that are being done with paper today. 

For example, there is more to the paper 
in this page than meets the eye. Through- 
out its manufacture many chemicals were 
used—sizes...alum... pigments... ad- 
hesives...all of which help to make pos- 
sible the wonders of high-speed multi- 
color printing ... millions of reproduc- 
tions run off with a swift ease and econ- 
omy unheard of a few years ago. 

But printing is only one use for paper. 
With chemicals, many of which are spe- 


MOLDING 


cially developed by American Cyanamid 
Company, the paper manufacturer gives 
his products almost any quality or com- 
bination of qualities desired. Thus we 
now have paper handkerchiefs soft as 
down, new milk containers, water- 
proof paper, structural and insulat- 
ing papers that have become almost 
indispensable inthe building trades, 
many new types of lightweight card- 
board and cartons for packaging 
perishables and fragile products. 
Today paper has more than 9000 
uses. Among the new developments 
are papers that are almost as strong 
when wet as when dry... special 
papers that resist rubbing and abra- 
sion...new resin coated papers. 

To this infinite variety of paper, 
the American Cyanamid Company 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


brings constant improvement through 
chemical to the 
paper industry. It is just one of the many 
spheres of industry in which the com- 


pany helps to create progress. 


research and service 


American 


Cyanamid Company 
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) ‘ What's Plymouth Got 
{ that the’“Other 


Two’ Haven't? 






Most Power per Pound... 





Longest Wheelbase... 
New Safety Rim Wheels— 
and alot more! 
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And Plymouth is Lo 


west-Priced 


of “All 3” on Many Models! 


LYMOUTH isthe low-priced on CHRYSLER 

car most like high-priced F y ee CORPORATION'S 
curs...in features, in perform- : : NO.1 CAR 
cnce, in long life. You get the 4 
rh big savings of a 6.70 to 1 Com- 
ne pression Ratio, 4-Ring Pistons, 
“ Oil Filter and Oil Bath Air Clean- 
“i er! Prices subject to change 
without notice. Plymouth Di- 





vision of Chrysler Corporation. {; 


—t PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 
y TWO GREAT NEW PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS 


NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP —Truck- Rarer NEW PANEL DELIVERY— Here’s 
engineered and truck-built to cut : - passenger-car handling ease for 
down hauling costs. Big 3-man cab faster deliveries. Big load space 
for top driver efficiency. Both cab fully lined. Its smart appearance 
and box are rustproofed! is a big advertising asset! 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR BUSINESS....P. 11 
Government officials for a long time have 
been talking about “business as usual” 
having to give way to defense needs, and 
about shortages of materials, such as steel 
and aluminum. Now talk is giving way to 
action, and the policy of armament first 
and the problem of shortages are begin- 
ning to take on a very real meaning for 
businessmen. This week’s leading article 
shows lucidly what the meaning is—how 
nondefense industries and whole communi- 
ties face strict rations of materials, shut- 
downs and unemployment, and what the 
Government is doing about it. 


DEFENSE PROFITS SMALL............ P. 13 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
lack of co-operation by industry in the de- 
fense program. There has been considera- 
ble alarm over the possibility of high prof- 
its from defense production, making neces- 
sary steep taxes to recapture profits. This 
article, based on information from Govern- 
ment sources, shows how Big Business is 
co-operating to keep its own profit margin 
small—a sharp contrast with conditions 
prevailing during the World War. 


Ol: A PUBL UTI 2......ccsescesees 7. US 
The chain of events set in motion by war 
often is far-reaching. Because the Ger- 
mans are rapidly sinking British merchant 
ships, this country transferred to Eng- 
land 50 tankers used to carry oW from 
Gulf ports to the East Coast. Result: Oil 
shortage threatened in the East. Secre- 
tary Ickes again becomes czar of oil, which 
hereafter may be under strict federal con- 
trol. The whole story, told in simple style. 


STRONGER STRIKE POLICY.......... P. 16 
President Roosevelt, in his recent fireside 
chat, hinted at possible strong-arm action 
if strikes continued to tie up defense pro- 
duction. Organized labor’s answer has 
been to set new high records for work 
stoppages. Question is, “Will the Presi- 
dent crack down?” Here, in straightfor- 
ward style, is the story of how strikes are 
holding up defense and the way the Gov- 
ernment is handling the problem. 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHEG............ P. 18 
The man who three times has adminis- 
tered to President Roosevelt the oath to 
uphold the Constitution is retiring as 
Chief Justice of the United States. His re- 
tirement will bring to a close a chapter in 
American history that started with John 
Marshall. Charles Evans Hughes has 
looked and lived the dignity of the federal 
judiciary as the guardian of the Bill of 
Rights. This article traces the transition 
that has taken place in the Supreme Court 
during his long period of service. 
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U. S$. TO SEITE ATLANTIC ISLES?..P. 19 
When President Roosevelt said “Our 
Bunker Hill of tomorrow may be several 
thousand miles from Boston,” he had in 
mind, among other things, the islands of 
the Atlantic. Reason is that these islands 
may be stepping stones of conquest. Here 
is explained the problem of the Atlantic 
islands, and how our Army is ready to get 
them first to prevent a westward move by 


Hitler. 
AMERICA’S AIRCRAFT GOAL........ P. 22 


Germany got the jump on the rest of the 
world by building up a powerful air force 
and an equally powerful land army. But 
this country has a head start in the pro- 
duction of long-range bombers. Here, in 
Pictogram, is shown how the long-range 
bomber has shortened geographic dis- 
tances; how the United States hopes to 
surpass Germany in bomber output. 


8 ee P. 32 
To supply normal peacetime demands, our 
steel industry has a considerable surplus 
of unused capacity. At one time in 1932, 
in fact, only 15 per cent of its plant was 
working. Now defense officials, reversing 
previous conclusions, find that a shortage 
exists in this foremost of all defense mate- 
rials. This thoroughgoing analysis shows 
clearly how mounting armament demands 
have turned a peacetime surplus into a 
shortage. 


Ee SR Sa ee vcnnctninnmnsinnnscnnsnii P. 34 
Congress always has been more appropria- 
tion-minded than tax-minded. Today, it 
is following “all-out” tactics in voting 
money for defense, but it still is moving 
cautiously in levying taxes to help pro- 
vide the necessary dollars. The struggle in 
Congress over new taxes to raise another 
$3,500,000,000 a year in revenue is ana- 
lyzed here. 
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CHRYSLER'S F4K Due / 


T the wheel of your Fluid Drive Chrysler, you loaf 
while others work . . . even in heavy traffic! 


All about you are men and women, with busy 
hands and feet, pushing clutches, shifting gears, 
working their way through traffic tangles. 


You’re taking it easy ... because Fluid Drive 
eliminates all that work of driving. 


That’s why Chrysler’s Fluid Drive continues to 
sweep the country! Tens of thousands of Chrysler 
owners have enjoyed Fluid Driving for millions of 
miles, during the past three years. And in all normal 
driving, in town or country, they’ve been free from 
the work of shifting gears. 


When you compare Fluid Driving with the way 


you're now driving ... and find ‘9 | a) 


how much smoother and better 
tis than any car you’ve ever 

FOR THE 3-PASSENGER 
ROYAL COUPE 





See the last word in Station Wagons — 
CHRYSLER TOWN & COUNTRY CAR 














driven... we believe you'll surely want a Chrysler 
with Fluid Drive and Vacamatic transmission! 


Try driving that’s play instead of work! Chrysler 
dealers have made special arrangements for your 
accommodation. You'll be delighted with this new 
experience ...and with the low cost of owning a 
Fluid Drive Chrysler! 

* * + 


* Delivered in Detroit, Federal tax included. Transportation, and state or local 
taxes extra. Fluid Driveand Vacamatic transmission, available at slight addition- 
al cost on Royal and Windsor models. Prices subject to change without notice. 


* Tune in on Major Bowes, C.B.S., Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


Als 





Why Chrysler Includes a Safety Clutch with fluid Drive! 
Chrysler’s Safety Clutch is like a lifeboat on a ship. You will 
use it very seldom, but you’re mighty glad to have it when you 
need it. A very valuable safeguard for parking . . . for maneu- 
vering your car in close quarters or dangerous places! 


WITH FLUID DRIVE AND 
BE MODERN... ® VACAMATIC TRANSMISSION 


BUY CHRYSLER! 
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Clams from Boston—Celery from Kalamazoo— 
Meat from Chicago — your pick of America’s 
best...brought within easy reach of the 
family budget... THANKS TO TRUCK TRANSPORT! 


HAT ahoney of a road!” You've 
said it... every car owner has 
said it ... a thousand times. 


But there’s more to that road—the 
thousands of miles of it in America— 
than the sweet sing of your tires on 
its modern surface . . . or the scenery 
... or even “the places to which it 


goes. 
LEADS “DOUBLE LIFE” 
These highways are working roads, 


They’re all “roads to lower 
prices” . . . because, all 
night long they bear your 
motor freight ... truck- 
carried cargoes... 
of the foods you 


eat...the clothes you wear... the 
furniture, movies, newspapers, games, 
tools, and practically everything else 
you use. 

And —trucks move freight with 
greater over-all speed, flexibility and 
economy than any other trans porta- 
tion system. 

Motor freight brings what you want 
— when you want it... by direct 
routes ... with minimum handling... 
and no side-tracking. 


CUTS WASTE — SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


Merchants don’t have to overstock 
in order to get economical delivery of 
perishable foods in right amounts. 
Seasonal goods—or latest styles — 
reach your local stores about as fast 
as they do the great centers. 


Factories are enabled to work on 


FREE MOVIE! — “Singing W heels’’—Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 
meetings. Inquire— your State Motor Truck Assn., affiliated with ATA. 


2 AMERICAN TRUCKING sssocixnons 


s Highway 
fer Prices! 












No One Can Match the 
SAFETY RECORD 


of America’s Truck Drivers 


National Safety Council figures prove 
truck and bus operators are the safest 
drivers on the road, arecord that is being 
upheld through strict Interstate Com- 
merce Commission supervision — plus 
company Safety Patrols and training. 


* * * * 


A RECORD FOR COURTESY, TOO! 
You have no more loyal 
motoring-friends than the 
crews of Ameri- 
ca’s motor freight 
trucks. 





most advantageous schedules . . . with 
inventories kept liquid . . . and ware- 
housing costs at minimum. 


Yes sir. Savings at every turn of the 
wheels—savings you share . . . along 
all America’s Roads To Lower Prices! 
—the roads that America’s Trucks 

















have helped make possible, and hourly 
help make profitable for you! 
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New sGqvata 


New undercover peace moves, so far as U. S. iS concerned, are to go the way 
of earlier ones; are to be treated as moves in the propaganda war. 

Reasons why are these..... 

Peace offers in the past served as major Hitler weapons; served to lower 
the guard of opponents while new blows were prepared. 

Any deal involving Britain would align British sea power with Germany; would 
leave U. S. holding the bag, alone and relatively unprepared. 

Peace terms accepted by Hitler couldn't be enforced; couldn't be accepted 
on faith because experience shows Hitler agreements are made to be broken. 

But: There's no official blinking of the fact that this war's crucial stage 
is near at hand; that more British defeats=--now looked for--will lower British 
morale; that the issue of U. S. entry into more active war or British surrender 
to Hitler cannot forever be avoided. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














It's necessary to keep in mind viewpoints that will guide U. S. decision. 

Roosevelt policy is guided by..... 

1. A conclusion that this is a war to decide who will make the rules for 
running the world--U. S. and Britain, as in the past, or Hitler. 

2. A determination that sea power will decide this issue. 

3. A realization that British surrender or a British-German "deal" would 
throw control of the seas and their trade routes to U. S. enemies. 

4. A decision that every aid must be given to the British short of a com- 
mitment tying American fortunes irrevocably with Great Britain's fortunes in the 
war. 

There isn't the faintest glimmer of "negotiated peace" prospect in American 
policy or in the policy of the Churchill government in England. 














Concerning the war itself..... 

Britain: In a very precarious position in the Mediterranean area. But: 
Stronger than ever at home, if U. S. supply lines are kept open, if morale is not 
affected by new defeats and continued U. S. nonbelligerency. 

Germany: Still holding the initiative; still able to call the shots--whether 
for invasion of England, invasion of Russia, attack on Alexandria and Suez, or a 
continued war of attrition. Hitler can conquer where he can march. 

France: About to join up with Hitler; about to try to buy some concessions 
through a part in the fight against Britain and, indirectly, U. S. 

Japan: Still engaged in a policy of watchful waiting; still keeping her 
weather eye on the American Fleet; still ready to pounce southward if opportu- 
nity offers, if there is a sign that the United States Navy wouldn't cut communi- 
cation lines. 

U. S.: Giving Britain every possible aid short of shooting; getting set to 
move into Atlantic islands at first signs of German-French moves. This country 
Still is waiting for Hitler to fire the first shot, still is seeking to give the 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Japanese an opportunity to avoid fulfilling Nippon's commitment to Nazi Germany. 

All signs continue to point to eventual fighting by this country. 

Days of drift in U. S. arms effort are numbered; are largely past. 

The reasons why..... 

Industry's tooling up is far advanced; is about set for mass production. 

OPM's Knudsen and Stettinius are finally armed with all authority needed to 
tell industry exactly what it can and cannot produce and in what order. 

Industry's opposition to plant expansion in steel, in power, in shipping, is 
broken; is replaced with a decision to go ahead with new plant building. 

AlSOcececce 

Original hesitation on part of dollar-a-year men to use authority in speed- 
ing action on defense orders is giving way to a more hard-boiled attitude. 

Government finally is making up its mind on what it wants from industry and 
in what order; is prepared to use its new powers to get results. 

All ideas of maximum U. S. industrial output are likely now to be shattered; 
are likely to give way to wholly new ideas. Reason is that the industrial ma- 
chine operated in low gear for so long that its capacity was underestimated. 

It's doubtful if there ever can be a return to the "normalcy" ideas of the 
1930s. Period ahead will create wholly new ideas of industry's potential. 























Two big drags on defense production now are: (1) strikes; (2) material short- 
ages and shortages of machinery. 

Concerning strikes: Roosevelt's patience with defense strikers is wearing 
thin; is giving way to a slightly concealed anger. 

Roosevelt asked: for a period of no strikes in defense industries in return 
for Administration help in gaining wage increases. 

Labor answered: with the biggest strike wave of the year; with a record loss 
of man-hours of labor in key airplane and shipping industries. 

White House, in a search for a club, is likely to press for power to take over 
affected industries, temporarily, then to confront workers with issue of strik- 
ing against the Government. Actually: President is a bit baffled by the problem 
of using force to make workers stay on the job. 

A remedy getting some attention: Denial of Government protections to workers 
who strike; denial of protections that now encourage workers to strike by guaran- 
teeing that they will get their jobs back. 














Congress continues to be bewildered by events; continues to search for ways 
to avoid action on a growing number of issues. 

Draft industry: A modified bill will be passed placing a time limit on U. S. 
power to commandeer any or all private property. 

Draft: Likely to be modified to permit the Army to reject all draftees above 
26 or 28 years of age. Army wants this lower age limit. 

St. Lawrence: Strongly backed by the Administration, but uncertain of ap- 
proval unless the defense need can be demonstrated. 

Daylight saving: Talked about for the whole country, but with no prospect of 
early Congress action unless White House gets behind. 

Taxes: In an uncertain state, with Congress hoping against hope for some 
miracle that will make drastic increases unnecessary. 

Farm aid: Permanent 85 per cent price-fixing loans very probable. 

Roosevelt is back in physical form again; is over the effects of his nervous 
and digestive upset. President's quick counteroffensive against Germany's propaganda 
drive was skillfully handled; an evidence of a regained hold on things. 

It wouldn't be surprising to see some new U. S. actions that affect war. 
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OR upwards of thirty years 

Goodyear has been known to 
aviation as a foremost supplier of 
airplane tires, tubes, wheels, brakes 
and many other accessories. 


We are also now manufacturing 
many highly specialized new rub- 
ber products essential to modern 
military aviation, including bullet- 
puncture-sealing linings for gasoline 
and oil tanks, and bullet-puncture- 
sealing gasoline feed hose. 


And beyond this, our subsidiary 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation is 
now applying its long experience in 
aeronautical engineering to the con- 
struction of wings, tail and other 
surfaces —on subcontract for pri- 
mary airplane manufacturers. 


Because experience, dependability 
and service count more than ever 
today in expediting the nation’s 
aviation program, aircraft manufac- 


Airfoam — T.M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


‘ 


turers are finding our mass-produc- 
tion facilities invaluable in easing 
their load. 


The quality of Goodyear aviation 
products is evident from the fact 
that Goodyear is the nation’s lead- 
ing supplier of rubber accessories 
and related metal parts for aircraft 
—both commercial and military. 


Thus, to the aviation industry 
Goodyear offers the same service it 
has extended for many years to 
both automobile and truck manu- 
facturers, that of a dependable 
mass-producer of parts and acces- 
sories—on a larger scale than ever 


before. 









ON YOourR NEW 
AIRPLANE TIRES, 











SHIP 
TUBES, 


SPECIFY 





Some of the numerous Goodyear 
ports and accessories available 
to aircraft manufacturers 
1 CONTROL CABIN — control grips, 
pedal pads, sealing strips, vibration 
dampeners for instruments, parachute 

cushions, crash padding, grommets. 


2 MAIN CABIN— Airfoam seat 
cushions and mattresses, rubber ne 
crash pads, window strips, steptreads. 


3 WINGS — win floats and wings, 
bullet-puncture-sealing gasoline and oil 
tank linings, gasoline hose connections, 
wing steptreads; hose, gaskets and valves 
for hydraulic controls. 


4 motors—vibration-da mpener 
mounts, bullet-puncture-sealing gasoline 
feed hose. 


5 LANDING GEAR—magnesium- and 
aluminum-alloy wheels, hydraulic disc 
brakes, tires, tubes, Dual-Seal tubes for 
nosewheels, brake sealing rings and 
gaskets, hydraulic brake control hose; 
retracting gear hose, valves and gaskets. 


6 COMPLETE ALL-METAL AND 
FABRIC-COVERED SUBASSEMBLIES 
—wings, nacelles, floats, tail and other 
surfaces, 





GOODYEAR 


WHEELS AND BRAKES 
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Ten Billion Dollars for the Army . . . Lower Draft Age Sought 


Labor. Biggest problem of the week was 
how to end strikes in defense industries. 
President Roosevelt gave hints of Govern- 
ment action if union labor continued to 
stop production. 

The President’s intimation came on the 
heels of the first outright rebuff to the 
Defense Mediation Board. This was de- 
livered by O. M. Orton, president of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
who flatly refused to submit the Board’s 
terms to striking West Coast loggers. His 
action was decried by CIO President 
Philip Murray, who called upon strikers to 
return to lumber camps. 

Meanwhile, machines stopped at the 
North American Aviation Plant at In- 
glewood, Calif., when union workers were 
called out in defiance of Mediation Board 
efforts to settle a wage dispute. The 
Board also awaited coal operators’ reac- 
tion to recommendations for a flat $7-a- 
day basic wage in the Southern coal in- 
dustry. (See page 16.) 


Defense production. As strike tension 
mounted, defense officials cried for greater 
and greater production. W. L. Batt, Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, said the required 
size of the defense program was just be- 
ginning to be realized and OPM Statis- 
tician Stacy May said defense spending 
should double to $2,000,000,000 a month. 

As if to give force to these statements, 
the House received an Army appropria- 
tion bill for $10,000,000,000, largest in 
peacetime, second largest in history. In- 
cluded are funds for 12,865 more airplanes. 


* * * 


Shipping. The U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission moved to meet a shipping shortage 
by invoking a 1916 emergency law placing 
the merchant marine under Government 
control. 


— Ihe kfarch 


H] 
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Fourteen Atlantic and Gulf shipping 
lines were ordered to place half their ton- 
nage at Government disposal; 12 Ameri- 
can ships will take over Pacific routes to 
release British merchantmen for service in 
Atlantic waters. The President also signed 
the ship-seizure bill, authorizing requisi- 
tion of foreign-flag ships in U.S. ports. 

The Army and Navy requisitioned 28 
passenger liners, including the luxurious 
America, for transport purposes. (See page 


19.) 
* * * 


Oil. The shipping stringency led to Gov- 
vernment plans for oil conservation, and 
Interior Secretary Ickes was named De- 
fense Oil Co-Ordinator. He spoke of ra- 
tions for the Atlantic Coast area before 
many weeks, laid plans to build a pipe line 
to ease the supply situation. (See page 
15.) 


* * * 


Electric power. Another tight situation 
loomed in electric power production. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, backed by Mr. 
Ickes, mentioned the possibility of cur- 
tailing civilian consumption in the inter- 
ests of defense, and nation-wide daylight 
saving was suggested. 

New generating capacity is being in- 
stalled at a record-breaking clip. A two- 
year program calls for 7,000,000 more 
kilowatts of capacity from private and 
public producers. 


* * * 


Seaways. To Congress went another 
message from the White House urging ap- 
proval of the much-debated St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The President advocated the power and 
navigation project as a defense measure, 
and noted that 2,200,000 horsepower of 
low-cost electricity would be available for 
U.S. and Canadian industries. He added 
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Combating Defense Strikes...Reduction in Telephone Rates... 








that, although the project would requir 
four years to build, cargo ships could ph 
the St. Lawrence in two. 


* * * 


Steel. The decision between steel rations 
and steel expansion appears to have beep 
made. Steel executives and OPM official 
are reported to have agreed upon a 10,000- 
000-ton expansion program. Meanwhile. 
civilian steel users prepared for curtailment 
of their supplies. (See page 32.) 


* * * 


Skilled workers. The need for skilled 
labor forces in the defense industries wa; 
advanced as one reason for War Depart- 
ment support of the Reynolds bill to r. 
duce the draft age to 27. Most classifica. 
tion trouble has been encountered 
ages between 30 and 35, which incluk 
skilled workmen, men with more important 
responsibilities, and more who are phys: 
cally unfit. 


Priorities. Latest commodity to receive 
priority control from OPM is borax and 
its derivative, boric acid. Reason for the 
action: A three-month strike at the Amer: 
can Potash and Chemical Co. plant a 
Trona, Calif., had reduced supplies to the 
point where borax was insufficient for both 





civilian and defense needs. 

The action served again to remind civil 
ians of the large-scale and extensive r- 
quirements of an all-out defense effort 
(See page 11.) 


* * * 


Communications. Reductions and 2: 
justments in long-distance telephone rate 
were announced by Federal Communic 
tions Commission. Effective July 10, nes 
regulations are expected to reduce tel 
phone tolls by $14,000,000 a year. 


* * * 


Taxation. Treasury’s proposal for sti? 
excess profits taxes, based solely on rt 
turns from invested capital, was rejecte 
by the House Ways and Means Commit 
tee. By this action, corporations apparett: 
ly were assured that they can measure é 
cess profits either by investment retum 
or average earnings. (See page 34.) 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parenthes 
above will be found more extended trea 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


GUARD YOUR TIRES AND YOU 


FLOATING POWER 


ENGINE MOUNTINGS CRADLE YOUR ENGINE FOR LONG LIFE 


‘SUMMER 45. 

















FULL- FLOATING RIDE 


FOR A“RIDING ZONE” WITH COMPLETE SHOCK PROTECTION 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND YOUR PEACE OF MIND 


FOR EQUAL-PRESSURE BRAKING EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 


DODGE FLUID DRIVE 


DRIVING BECOMES GLIDING AS YOU RULE THE ROAD 





FINGER-TIP STEERING 


FOR SWEETER, SMOOTHER HANDLING AT THE WHEEL 








ie ship, ship AHOY—and hip, hip, 
HOORAY, as you too become 
the happy master and skipper of a 
Dodge Propeller-Driven Cruiser. 
Here are the smoothest things afloat 
on any highway. The sleekest in any 
traffic. The lowest priced. And the 
fastest-selling cars with Fluid Drive 
in all the world. 4 It’s a new day in 
motorcars, and you might better be 
in on it while these Dodge prices 
last and drive forevermore without 
constant clutching and shifting as 
of old. Your foot now does tirelessly 
almost all the things your arms and 
body used to do. The daintiest 
slipper, too, will command these 
power-giants, and they'll behave for 
“her” like handsome, well-trained 
servants. See your Dodge dealer 
for a Fluid Drive ride —today. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., 
THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 


— 


OU ARE LOOKING at a picture of a worm gear. 
It drives the worm wheel above it in a wiping Call in 
motion. Looks simple enough—but wait! 


Without oil that stays put under the severe 
wiping action, this gear set would fail. An impor- - 
tant machine would have to shut down. 


For this—and hundreds of other tough lu- Pioneers 
brication problems—Socony-Vacuum hasdevel- for Correct for 75 Y 
oped special oils and greases to fit the job. wid — 


IN “CORRECT LUBRICATION 


SOCONY-VACUUM OILCOMPANY, INC.,andAffiliates: Lubrication 1866-194] 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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ARMS DRIVE 
NONDEFENSE 


The campaign to find 
a place in rearmament 
for smaller companies 


Trouble lies just ahead for industries 
that compete with the Army and Navy for 
men and for steel, rubber and hundreds of 
other materials that go to make war. This 
trouble will represent disaster for many 
small businessmen. It can mean depression 
for some communities. It will involve loss 
of jobs for many workers. 

The reason that trouble lies ahead is 
that armament suddenly is to become a 
full-time and not simply a part-time job 
for the nation. Until now, defense orders 
fitted easily into industry’s spare time 
and served to create a prosperity enjoyed 
by all. Now defense orders 
in their filling, will begin rap- 
idly to eat into available sup- 
plies of all kinds, at the ex- 
pense of regular business. 

The result will be an unex- 
pected jolt, a jolt that the 
highest officials are predicting 
will be far more severe than 
the nation now realizes. 

What's happening is this: 
The period of tooling-up for 
defense production is far ad- 
vanced. More than $500,000,- C 


000 already has gone into EASY 
Now. @ 








actual construction of new 
plant. Nearly $1,000,000,000 
worth of new and used tools 
are getting to work on the ma- 
terials that are to be shaped 
into weapons. As emphasis 
shifts from the get-ready stage 
to actual production in large 
quantities, the demand rises 
for steel of special types, for 
aluminum, copper, zinc, metals 
of all kinds, for rubber and 
plastics and a wide variety of 
other materials. 

Armament demands, even 
at the present relatively slow 
production pace, are enormous. é 
An early shortage of steel for 
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TO UPSET 
INDUSTRIES 


civilian use is officially forecast. The entire 
output of the aluminum industry is ear- 
marked for defense. There is an official 
forecast of a copper shortage. Transporta- 
tion difficulties threaten an oil and gasoline 
shortage in the East. Farmers face a scar- 
city of labor as the Army and industry 
draw off workers. And so it goes. 

What’s planned is this: Government 
will make far wider use of its newly 
strengthened power to decide which in- 
dustries can have available materials and 
which cannot. First call on everything will 
go to the military services, to Great Britain 
and to the industries supplying those 
services and the British. 

Only the leavings will be available to 
civilian industries, and the leavings of 
some materials will be scant. 
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Cargill in New London Evening Day 
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WE'D LIKE TO REDUCE SORT OF GRADUAL LIKE 


Shutdowns Face Many Businesses Competing for Needed Materials 


What will result is this: More and more 
manufacturers without defense orders will 
find that they are unable to obtain the raw 
materials upon which their business life 
depends. Even among industries with de- 
fense orders, a tank manufacturer may be 
unable to obtain armor plate because first 
call is given a war ship manufacturer. Or 
a freight car maker may be unable to ob- 
tain steel plates because first call is had by 
a merchant ship builder. 

It will be the same all down the line. 

As one example: The automobile in- 
dustry has accepted one cut of 20 per cent 
in its 1942 model car output and very 
probably is to be asked to increase that 
cut to 50 per cent—or to about 2,500,000 
cars. A cut in civilian production of this 
amount means that large numbers of 
manufacturers making parts 
will have smaller orders. Some 
making parts out of materials 
no longer available may have 
no orders. Without orders, or 
with smaller orders, they will 
reduce working forces or May 
be forced to close down un- 


less able to obtain defense 
business. 

Large automobile manufac- 
turers will turn to making 


tanks or airplanes or other de- 
fense weapons. But these prod- 
ucts often do not call for the 
same parts or the same ma- 
terials that automobiles call 
for, so that suppliers will be 
affected; so, also, will dealers 
and salesmen who cannot re- 
place automobile sales with 
tank sales, airplane sales or 
machine gun sales. 

As a second example: 
Makers of refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, radios, vacuum 
cleaners, pots and pans and 
household materials of all 
kinds are soon to find them- 
selves up against a shortage, 
or even a complete lack, of 
materials. This is a very large 
field of industry, in which a 
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—Wide World 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
Materials earmarked for defense... 


very large number of men are employed. 

Even now, some manufacturers in this 
field are urgently seeking defense orders of 
some kind in order to keep going. Many are 
small manufacturers and are finding it dif- 
ficult to obtain orders. A severe disruption 
of business organizations is threatened in 
these industries. 

As other examples: A check on the use 
of gasoline for nonessential travel in the 
East would affect filling stations and re- 
sort business and a whole train of enter- 
prises built up around travel. The draft 
and the appeal of high wages in defense 
industries are combining to draw essential 
workers from farms, with the result that 
large numbers of farming enterprises are 
faced with trouble. Shortage of material 
raises a question about the future of un- 
limited home building. 

These are just samples of a trend. That 
trend is toward displacement of industry 
supplying civilian wants by industry sup- 
plying military wants. That displacement 
will occur regardless of its effect upon in- 
dividual business enterprises or on com- 
munities if the alternative is any sacrifice 
of defense needs. 

The severity of the business disruption 
that now is going to occur is a cause of 
worry to officials from President Roosevelt 
down. Mr. Roosevelt is delegating to 
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Harry Hopkins responsibility for han- 
dling the situation through a special com- 
mittee. The partial solutions for the prob- 
lem are two. 

Solution No. 1: This solution calls for 
a broad expansion in facilities for produc- 
ing the vital materials needed by both ci- 
vilian and defense industries. It also calls 
for great efforts to build up supplies of 
imported materials that are vital to in- 
dustry. 

This is the solution that New Dealers 
have urged for the past year. It is not a 
solution that was accepted wholeheartediy 
either by private industry or by Govern- 
ment officials with power to put it into 
effect. Industry did not expand, broadly 
enough or soon enough, its plant for pro- 
ducing steel and aluminum and magnesium 
and electric power and many other prod- 
ucts. Government did not supply indus- 
try with information or with orders that 
were definite enough to permit great ex- 
pansion. And Government, with its own 
vast financial resources, did not build up 
in any quantity the stock piles of im- 
ported materials that now are critically 
shert. 

As a result, it is too late for this solution 
to be applied to the immediate problem. 

Solution No. 2: This solution calls for 
a spreading of the defense work among 
the widest possible number of enterprises. 

This is a solution that William S. Knud- 
sen and other officials of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management have urged and sup- 
ported for many months, but without great 
success to date. The reason for lack of con- 
spicuous success is that the main demand 
is for speed of production and it takes time 
to parcel out orders to multiplied thou- 
sands of small manufacturers, many of 
whose machines and facilities are of un- 
certain efficiency. 

Now pressure is being applied to bring 
about a division of defense business among 
as many small industries as_ possible. 
Whether that pressure will get results re- 
mains to be seen. 

In England, where the problem is even 
more acute than here, a third solution is 
being worked out. 

This solution calls for a centering of all 
civilian production in the hands of a rela- 
tively few firms, with the other firms in 
that industry provided with a share of any 
of the profits through one of a number of 
methods. The British, due to shortages 
even greater than any likely to occur here, 
are closing down whole industries. Yet 
they are seeking to maintain the nucleus 
and organization of the affected industries 
by planning. 

Troubles that now face civilian industry 
in the United States trace in part to a 
failure of Government and of some key in- 








AUTO WORKER 
. . » will jolt consumer industries 


dustries to estimate correctly the size of 
defense demands. 

Take steel. In February, a report ac 
cepted by the steel industry estimated te 
tal 1941 needs at 77,500,000 tons and de 
fense needs at 3,100,000 of those tons. 
Now, a report from the same source esti- 
mates total 1941 needs at 93,400,000 tons 
and defense needs at 12,400,000 of those 
tons. What had looked like a surplus of 
steel now looks like a bad shortage. 

Or take aluminum. The Government a 
few months ago estimated needs at 300; 
000,000 pounds. Today the Government is 
estimating needs at 1,600,000,000 pounds 
for defense alone. 

It is the same in industry after industry. 
How to deal with resulting dislocations is 
a major national problem that is only din- 
ly appreciated today. Before many weeks 
have elapsed that problem may appear 4 
one of the most urgent confronting the 
Government. 

The reason is that the shortages nov 
appearing grow from a bare beginning of 
a vast defense program. Once that pro 
gram really gets under way, the consump 
tion of material and the demands upon i- 
dustry will be at least three times as large 
as today. This means that each busines 
enterprise would do well to try to find its 
place in the defense picture. 
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Present situation in 
contrast to huge gains 
during World War 


Of the billions of dollars being poured 
out by the Treasury, a relatively small 
proportion is finding its way into the 
profit columns of American industry. The 
defense program, in fact, promises most 
big business firms a smaller return on Gov- 
emment orders than they are accustomed 
to get from private orders. The Govern- 
ment’s promise of “no war millionaires” 
apparently is being fulfilled. 

This comparative “profitless prosperity” 
js unusual in any armament program, al- 














—Harris & Ewing 
ROBERT PATTERSON 
Keeping profits in line... 





most unknown in any period of high pro- 
duction, but a survey of initial contracts 
10" & placed by the Army and Navy neverthe- 
less indicates this condition to be true. 


m & Army officials in charge of placing con- 
ay & tracts say that the average return on ma- 
i & terial orders is less than 4 per cent and 
re that fees on construction projects average 


32 per cent. 
| This does not mean that no defense 
contractor realizes large profits, but de- 
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Industry Foregoes 
Big Defense Profits 


Making Good the Government's Promise of ‘No War Millionaires’ 


fense officials are convinced that big opera- 
tors are co-operating by accepting modest 
ones. Automobile companies, chemical 
concerns and powder companies, for ex- 
ample, are reported to be taking Govern- 
ment orders on a smaller profit margin 
than they ordinarily require. In 1939, 
automobile companies realized a 9.7 per 
cent profit on their sales. This return 
dropped in 1940 to 8.2 per cent. Now, as 
these firms turn more and more to defense 
business, their profit rate promises to fall 
again. 

This situation contrasts markedly with 
the World War period. At that time, 
profits were enormous. One automobile 
firm boosted annual earnings from around 
$7,000,000 to $21,000,000. Steel profits 
doubled and one company managed to 
make eight times as much money in war 
as in peace. Another company’s wartime 
dividends aggregated more than 400 per 
cent of the par value of its capital stock. 
Today no such increases are in prospect. 
Corporate managers are warning stock- 
holders to anticipate the same, or even 
smaller, dividend rates. 

Specific examples can be cited to show 
the same contrast. General Brehon B. 
Somervell, chief of Army construction, 
reports that, where in World War days 
the contractor would have received $250,- 
000 for the Ft. Knox Army cantonment, 
he now is content with $164,000. During 
the World War, orders were placed for 
35,000,000 pairs of shoes for an army of 
4,000,000. The other day the Army re- 
jected bids to sell shoes because the price 
was too high, and Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson clamped a price ceiling on 
leather to keep costs down. Prices for lum- 
ber dropped from $46 a thousand feet a 
year ago, to around $28 last winter, when 
the Army began buying a stock pile. The 
fee for building the Chrysler tank factory 
was a mere $2 above costs. 

Army officials offer two reasons for pres- 
ent conditions: (1) Realization by many 
large defense contractors that “war pros- 
perity is fictitious prosperity,” and (2) 
more careful buying and contracting meth- 
ods by the Government. All defense con- 
tracts, for example, must clear through 
Donald M. Nelson’s purchasing divi- 
sion of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 


World War contracts usually were 
awarded on a cost-plus basis; that is, the 
contractor was guaranteed a certain per 
cent of his costs as a profit. This system 
encouraged costs to increase as much as 
possible, since profits would rise propor- 
tionately. Today the Army and Navy, 
under direction of Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson and Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy James V. Forrestal, 
award contracts with reasonable profits 
always in mind. 

Careful cost estimates are made and 
checked with firms who are to receive the 
orders, and only in rare instances is more 
than 6 per cent allowed. In these cases, 
higher returns are granted because of the 





—Harris & Ewing “ 
DONALD NELSON 
- +». on all defense contracts 


necessity to bring a high-cost producer or 
obsolete equipment into action, but at- 
tempts are made to prevent more efficient 
companies from charging the same prices 
and thereby profiting more. 

Some measure of the delay in placing 
defense orders, in fact, is attributed to the 
concern and care that the Army and Navy 
are exercising in getting the Government 
the most for its money. Contracting offi- 
cials, with a weather eye out for future 
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congressional investigating committees, 
want to make no profiteers. 

Similar profit-watching practices also 
are followed by the Maritime Commission 
in placing orders for cargo ships. The 
Commission, however, gives shipbuilders 
an incentive to lower costs by offering to 
split the savings on original estimates on a 
50-50 basis. This acts to enhance builders’ 
profits, but is a reward for efficiency ra- 
ther than an unwarranted profit. Further- 
more, shipbuilders’ fees are limited to 
$140,000 a vessel, with $60,000 guaranteed. 
On a $2,000,000 ship, therefore, profits 
range from a modest 7 per cent to a mea- 
ger 3 per cent. 

In placing aircraft orders, the Army Air 
Corps has developed an extensive auditing 
system and has resident auditors in most 
large aircraft plants to keep a careful check 
on costs. These costs, in turn, are consid- 
ered when new orders are placed, either 
with the same firm or with another manu- 
facturer. 

The principal change in defense orders 
from World War days thus is viewed as 
an attempt to bring private buying meth- 
ods into Government purchasing depart- 
ments. During the last war period, Army 
and Navy buyers competed with one an- 
other and with buyers for the Allies for 
available supplies. Prices shot upward and 
profits soared. Now all such buying is co- 
ordinated under Mr. Nelson and in many 
instances attempts are made, as in the 
case of shoes and lumber, to place Govern- 
ment orders during normally slack periods, 
thereby relieving pressure on prevailing 
prices. 

In general, three types of defense con- 
tracts are awarded—bid contracts, cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts and fixed-price 
contracts. 

Competitive bidding is the normal 
method used in awarding Government 
contracts. The Government calls for sealed 
offers and awards the contract to the low- 
est bidder. This method still is used in 
ordering supplies such as food and cloth- 
ing, which are produced commercially in 
large quantities, but most defense con- 
tracts now are made through direct ne- 
gotiations with private firms. These in- 
clude: 

Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, used gen- 
erally for construction work. The Govern- 
ment employs a contractor at a fee to 
which both agree and reimburses the con- 
tractor for his actual costs. The fee re- 
mains fixed, whether or not costs advance 
or decline from original estimates. Fees 
range from 6 per cent on small contracts to 
2 per cent of costs on large projects. Army 
officials report the average fee at 3.2 per 
cent. 

Fixed price contracts are used in order- 
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ing most equipment and supplies, such as 
tanks, airplanes and ammunition. Prices 
are agreed upon at negotiations between 
Government purchasing agents and private 
producers. Usually an “escalator” clause is 
inserted, to provide for higher payments 
if production costs rise before the contract 
is completed. 

Defense officials also are taking pains to 
prevent contractors from profiting on in- 
vestments made in plants by the Govern- 
ment. The cost of the Chrysler tank plant, 
for example, will not be reflected in the 
prices paid for tanks. Usually, when a pri- 
vate company adds new facilities for de- 
fense work and is allowed to write off 
costs for tax purposes in five years, the 
firm agrees not to include these higher 
depreciation charges in prices for de- 
fense materials. Profits thus are kept at 
normal rather than at usual wartime 
levels. 

Despite such care in contract awards, 
however, the Government has been unable 
to prevent costs from rising. The Senate’s 
Truman Committee, currently engaged in 
investigating the defense program, has 
found that Army cantonment costs often 
have exceeded estimates by 100 per cent. 
At Camp Blanding, Fla., for example, 
construction costs originally were esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 and probably will 
cost $30,000,000. Fort Mead, Md., esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, will cost $21,000,- 
000, and the camp at Rolla, Mo., will cost 
$35,000,000 against estimates of $15,000,- 
000. 

Nevertheless, the Truman Committee 
has yet to find any important evidence of 
profiteering, although small contractors 
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appear to have realized large earnings i 
some cases. Most of the Committee’s ev:- 
dence indicates that Army engineers acte 
too hastily in planning construction be 
cause of the suddenness of the defense pro. 
gram, that sites were chosen without prop 
er surveys, and that labor  overtim 
charges exceeded estimates. Costly change: 
also were forced in plans after original esti 
mates had been completed. 

More moderate cost increases have bee 
reported by other Government agencie: 
John J. Dempsey, of the Maritime Con: 
mission, informed the Truman Committe 
that 10,000-ton cargo ships now co 
around $2,400,000, whereas a few year 
ago the cost was $1,600,000. The Hou 
Appropriations Committee was advise 
last March by Maj. Gen. George H. Brett 
Air Corps Chief, that aircraft costs hal 
increased by approximately 20 per cet 
and that “it seems that an increase of # 
per cent is the general trend all over tk 
country.” 


Increasing costs are attributed primar 


ly to higher prices for raw materials ani 


higher charges for labor. They are not rf 
flected in the profit rates of defense corf 


tractors with the largest orders, accordixt 
to Army officers in charge of placing sut 
contracts. Some officials suspect, howeve, 
that small suppliers and a few subco 
tractors may be profiting handsomely fro 
the defense program. These situations at 
expected to be met with excess profit 
taxes. 

Congress now is engaged in writing ! 


new tax bill and indications are that rith 
will be higher for individuals and corp 


rations all along the line. 
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OIL: A PUBLIC UTILITY? 


Naming of Co-ordinator Marks New Phase in Government Relations 


Revival of NRA-type 
planning seen as probable 
in other vital industries 


Building of a “bridge of ships” to Brit- 
ain suddenly is taking concrete form for 
millions of people in the United States who 
are facing a shortage of gasoline and oil. 
Consumers along the Atlantic Seaboard 
may be asked to put up with “gasoline- 
less Sundays” and less pleasure driving 
this summer, and possibly cold houses next 
winter. The reason is the transfer to Brit- 
ain of 50 tankers previously used in the 
intercoastal trade and in carrying oil from 
Gulf ports to the East Coast. 

Not only on the seaboard are drastic re- 
adjustments in prospect. In Texas and 
other Southwestern States, the question 
looms: What can be done with the great 
quantities of oil the Southwest produces 
if this oil cannot be marketed in the East? 
At the Gulf ports, 2,000,000 barrels of oil 
already are backed up, awaiting means of 
shipment. 

In Washington, President Roosevelt 
acted to meet the prospective emergency 
by making Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old Ickes the Petroleum Co-ordinator for 
National Defense. From a_ fact-finding 
committee, appointed by the oil industry, 
Mr. Ickes received a report on the situa- 
tion, with recommendations concerning 
steps which might be taken. 

Thus, almost overnight, a whole new 
phase in relations between the oil industry 
and the Government is ushered in. 

Extent of shortage: Ordinarily about 
500,000,000 barrels of petroleum and _ pe- 
troleum products are received on the East 
Coast by water from domestic and for- 
eign sources. This is a little more than 
one-third of all the petroleum consumed in 
the United States. Withdrawal of 50 tank- 
ets means a reduction of 50,000,000 to 
75,000,000 barrels in the amount of oil 
supplied to the East Coast by water. If 
more tankers are transferred to Britain, 
the shortage will be greater. 

The shortage is entirely a matter of 
transportation, since there is plenty of oil 
available. Furthermore, the shortage is 
limited to the East Coast. Facilities for 
getting oil to the remainder of the coun- 
try are not now affected. 

Remedies planned: The principal reme- 
dy being planned is the construction of 
pipe lines from Texas to the New York 
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area. It is proposed to build one 24-inch 
line, which could carry 250,000 barrels of 
crude oil a day, and a smaller 20-inch line, 
which could carry 225,000 barrels of re- 
fined products a day. These lines would not 
only offset the withdrawal of the 50 tank- 
ers, but would permit other tankers to be 
transferred. Total cost of the two lines is 
estimated at $140,000,000. 

On its way toward enactment is the Cole 
Bill, which would authorize the construc- 
tion of such lines, either by the Govern- 
ment or by a combination of oil com- 
panies. 

But estimates of the length of time that 
will elapse before the new pipe lines can 
be completed range all the way from six 
months to two years. In the meantime, a 
serious shortage will be felt. It is during 
this interim that ways to cut down con- 
sumption of petroleum must be found. 

Big industrial plants which can burn 
either oil or coal will be asked to shift to 
coal. Motorists will be asked to use their 
cars only for necessary purposes. As a last 
resort, restrictions on the use of fuel oil 
for heating houses will be placed in effect. 

Oil in a public utility? For oil men, ap- 
pointment of Secretary Ickes as petroleum 
co-ordinator memories of NRA 
days, when Mr. Ickes administered the oil 
code. His aim then was to bring order out 


revives 





of chaos resulting from the excessive and 
wasteful production of oil. That period 
was ended by the Supreme Court. 

Later, the Government’s policy toward 
the oil industry was reversed when the 
Justice Department brought suit against 
a score of oil company executives under 
the antitrust laws. The claim was made 
by the oil men that they were being prose- 
cuted for doing what they had been encour- 
aged to do under the NRA. 

Now a third phase seems to be opening, 
in which the Roosevelt Administration is 
reversing its policy once more. Secretary 
Ickes is directed to co-operate with the 
industry in solving the new problems of 
supply. Over-all planning on behalf of the 
industry and the public appears to be on 
the way. In official circles, it is being said 
that the oil industry is headed for a pub- 
lic-utility status or the restoration of NRA 
self-government. 

What is happening in the oil industry 
now is thought to give a preview of what 
is ahead in other big industries, such as 
steel and aluminum and copper, in which 
shortages are becoming more and more 
acute, Adaptation of these industries to the 
needs of national defense, it is held, in- 
evitably means the revival of NRA plan- 
ning and co-ordination on a broader scale 
than ever. 


_ Wt 
—Wide World 


SECRETARY ICKES, NEW PETROLEUM CO-ORDINATOR FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
talks over new pipeline routes with American Petroleum Institute’s President 
W. R. Boyd, Jr., (right) and Statistical Director Fred Van Covern (left). 
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FIRMER ANTISTRIKE POLICY AHEAD: 
THE BREAKDOWN IN MEDIATION 


New High in Work Stoppages Follows Appeal for Peaceful Settlement: 


Conflicting interests 
of union representatives 
on defense board 


President Roosevelt is intimating that 
he is ready now to use more direct methods 
if he cannot obtain labor peace by persua- 
sion. This is the result of a new burst of 
strikes which followed the President’s ap- 
peal for peaceful settlement of all disputes 
in defense industries. 

The facts: The week following the Presi- 
dent’s appeal for cessation of defense 
strikes saw new high records set for work 
stoppages. More men were on_ strike 
against defense plants June 5 than on any 
other day this year. More strikes were cur- 
rent during the week than in any other 
week since the beginning of the defense 
program. (See page 26.) 

Every agency of Government charged 
with mediating labor disputes was being 
defied by union leaders. At San Francisco, 
machinists of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations continued their strike against 
11 shipyards despite appeals from the Of- 
fice of Production Management, the Secre- 
tary of Labor and national AFL leaders. 
At Inglewood, Calif., CIO aircraft workers 
stopped production at North American 
Aviation Corp. in violation of an agree- 
ment with the National Defense Mediation 
Board. At Seattle, Wash., leaders of the 
CIO Woodworkers Union defied the recom- 
mendation of the Mediation Board and re- 
fused to send employes of 52 logging and 
lumber companies back to work. 

In all, 52 strikes were current during the 
week. At the week’s end, 28 stoppages re- 
mained in force. Held up by these strikes 
were shipments of food to United States 
troops in Newfoundland, planes and war 
equipment to Britain. Production was de- 
layed on machine tools for Army arsenals, 
copper, steel, lumber, hospital supplies, 
cooking equipment, cruisers, destroyers, 
mine sweepers, leather and clothing of all 
types. The strike against North American 
Aviation was costing the defense program 
10 planes a day. That company, with 
$130,000,000 in War Department orders, 
produces medium bombers, pursuit planes 
and advanced trainers. 


The background: Mr. Roosevelt finds 
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his Government authority as well as his 
personal leadership challenged. In both 
houses of Congress, the President is being 
urged to act now before strike delays be- 
come still more serious. 

The President’s agency for enforcing 
peace by persuasion, the National Defense 
Mediation Board, is bearing the brunt of 
the storm of defiance. That Board’s au- 
thority and the good faith of its members 
were challenged seriously twice within two 
days. The 21 men who have taken time off 
whenever possible from their private af- 





—Harris & Ewing 
CLARENCE A DYKSTRA 
Extra-curricular mediation 


fairs to help iron out serious differences 
between union leaders and management 
representatives were left confused. When 
persuasion had failed, they were uncertain 
of the extent of their authority. 

First step toward compulsion by the 
Mediation Board was to refer the two 
cases in which the Board’s recommenda- 
tions had been defied to national CIO 
leaders for settlement. Result was public 
condemnation of the CIO leaders respon- 
sible for continuing the Washington log- 
ging strike by Philip Murray, CIO presi- 
dent, Steel Workers Union chairman, and 
Mine Workers Union vice president. 





Mr. Murray’s multiple activities, hoy- 
ever, appeared to go in different directions, 
One day he issued his appeal to the log. 
gers’ union membership to return to work 
despite the objection of their local leaders, 
The day before, however, his own union, 
the Steel Workers, had struck the Great 
Lakes subsidiary of National Steel Corp, 
a large holder of defense orders. The day 
following, Mr. Murray appeared with 
Thomas Kennedy—the second CIO repre. 
sentative on the Mediation Board—before 
that body on behalf of the Mine Workers 
Union to receive recommendations for set- 
tling the soft coal dispute. 

Mr. Murray’s Steel Workers Union par. 
ticipated in six strikes involving defense 
contractors during the week, including the 
stoppage of 700 CIO shipyard machinists 
at San Francisco Bay. The San Francisco 
strike, for which national AFL leaders 
have condemned their members, is being 
supported by Mr. Murray as president of 
the CIO Steel Workers Union. 

Fact is neither Mr. Murray nor Mr. 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, has participated in many 
cases brought before the Mediation Board. 
Instead, they have sent subordinates to 
sit with the Board, usually Clinton Golden, 
an official of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, or John Brophy, an employe 
of the CIO national office. 

Similarly, the official AFL members 
on the Board, AFL Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany and George Harrison, pres 
ident of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, have been represented by Robert 
Watt, an employe of the AFL national 
office. 

This practice has left the principal union 
representatives free to continue their or 
ganizing and bargaining drives throughout 
the country. The result has been that one 
day Mr. Murray may sit in a meeting of 
the Mediation Board to decide that 
Board’s policy, and the next day he may 
be in another city indorsing a strike against 
a defense plant. 

Business representatives serve the Board 
in person rather than by proxy, giving # 
much of their time as possible, often a 
the sacrifice of their business interests. The 
strain on some of these men is having its 
effect. One day they must undergo the i- 
tense nervous tension of a mediation se 
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sion lasting until the small hours of the 
morning and next day they may be in 
another city managing their business 
organizations. The result has been, how- 
ever, that a three-day mediation case 
may find three different employer mem- 
bers sitting in at different times. Each 
time a new member is introduced, he 
must be brought up to date on the 
ground covered in earlier sessions. 

Like the labor and employer repre- 
sentatives, the public members of the 
Mediation Board are serving only part 
time. Board Chairman Dykstra is con- 
tinuing his position as president of the 
University of Wisconsin, Vice Chairman 
Davis as an active partner in the law 
firm of Pennie, Davis, Marvin and Ed- 
monds, New York patent attorneys. 
Dr. Frank P. Graham remains as presi- 
dent of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Of the 11 Board members and 10 
alternates, only Charles Wyzanski, al- 
ternate for Mr. Davis, has severed his 
business connections to devote full time 
to the Board. 

Now the members of this Board are 
finding that their best efforts are insuf- 
ficient, that at least one segment of 
labor leaders distrusts the Board and 
refuses to recognize its authority. O. M. 
Orton, president of the CIO’s Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, charges 
Board members with use of “an all-out 
labor-busting and strike-breaking de- 
vice . . . to bulldoze our workers . . . 
and mislead them with false and hys- 
terical propaganda.” 

Mr. Orton refused to accept for his 
members a temporary settlement of the 
logging strike that would have brought 
an immediate wage increase of 714 
cents, an increase that would represent 
a 1214-cent hourly raise since last Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Murray’s reply to this statement 
was a request to all locals in Mr. Or- 
ton’s union to return to work, pointing 
out that: “A continuation of the strike, 
under existing circumstances, is no long- 
er regarded as being directed against 
the employers but rather against the 
National Defense Mediation Board.” 

Other CIO leaders placed the strike 
against North American Aviation in 
the same category. The union justified 
its calling a walkout at Inglewood in 
the midst of Mediation Board attempts 
to settle the dispute by charging the 
Board with “stalling.” This charge 
could not be explained by union leaders 
in Washington, where it was pointed 
out that an agreement worked out with 
the corporation a week earlier would 
result in émployes receiving back pay 


from May 1, equal to whatever wage 
increases subsequently were granted by 
the company. Any “stall” would result 
only in a larger amount for the em- 
ployes when the final settlement was 
reached. 

President’s strategy: In this situa- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt is moving cautious- 
ly. He publicly has indicated that he is 
making plans now for new and more 
direct action to stop defense strikes if 
present measures continue to fail. First, 
however, AFL and CIO leaders are be- 
ing given a last chance to clean house 
in their respective organizations. 

The result will be publicly to separate 
those unions that refuse to co-operate 
from the great body of responsible la- 
bor unions. Should the efforts fail, the 
President can bring a big stick into play 
with the full support of the rank and 
file of labor and with the public fully 
informed of the issues at stake. 

At the same time, the President, 
through Secretary of War Stimson, is 
asking Congress for authority to take 
over the operation of any plant shut 
down by strike, or for other cause. 
Whether the Government would be 
more successful than private employers 
in forcing union members to work at 
terms not to their liking remains to 
be seen. 

Still before Mr. Roosevelt is a pro- 
posal that he follow the course charted 
during the last war by President Wood- 
row Wilson. In 1918, Mr. Wilson ad- 
dressed a letter to members of the Ma- 
chinists Union on strike against a de- 
fense plant at Bridgeport, Conn. The 
strike was in violation of an award by 
the War Labor Board. In that letter, 
President Wilson told the strikers: 

“T desire that you return to work and 
abide by the award. If you refuse, each 
of you will be barred from employment 
in any war industry in the community 
in which the strike occurs for a period 
of one year. During that time, the U.S. 
Employment Service will decline to ob- 
tain employment for you in any war 
industry elsewhere in the United States 
as well as under the War and Navy 
Departments, the Shipping Board, the 
Railroad Administration and all other 
Government agencies, and the draft 
boards will be instructed to reject any 
claim of exemption based on your al- 
leged usefulness in war production.” 

In putting this “work or fight” order 
into effect, Mr. Wilson called attention 
to an earlier Government action in seiz- 
ing the plant of the Smith & Wesson 
Co. at Springfield, Mass., for failure to 
accept an award of the War Labor 
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Remolding of the Judiciary: 
New Attitude of High Court 


Service of Retiring Chief Justice Spans Era 
From Conservative View to Present Liberalism 


Either Jackson or Stone 
regarded as probable 
successor to Hughes 


The retirement of Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes from the Supreme Court 
signifies more than the end of a distin- 
guished judicial career. It also marks the 
end of an era in the history of the Court. 

When Chief Justice Hughes stepped into 
his high position in 1930, he found a 
Court dominated by conservative, elderly 
men. As he retires, he leaves a Court that 
has swung to perhaps the most liberal in- 
terpretation of the Constitution in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Mr. Hughes’s successor will find, instead 
of “nine old men,” a majority of at least 
“five young men” as his associates. Unlike 
the retiring Chief Justice, the new head of 
the Court also will find no sharp diver- 
gence of opinion among his colleagues. Mr. 
Hughes stepped into a situation where the 
opinions of Justices Holmes, Brandeis and 
Stone clashed sharply with those of con- 
servative Justices Butler, Sutherland, Van 
Devanter and McReynolds. He and Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts provided a balance 
wheel that attempted to keep the Court on 
a middle course through the legislative 
crisis born of the depression. 

This course foundered in 1937 when 
the President and the Court battled bit- 
terly. The President sought to crush the 
conservatives with his “court-packing” 
bill. The President lost this battle, but 
as he steps off the bench, Chief Justice 
Hughes must be aware that what the 
President lost by direct attack, he gained 
indirectly through new appointments. 

In his Court Reorganization Bill, the 
President sought: (1) To appoint a new 
justice for each justice over 70 who did not 
retire; (2) a proctor who would attend to 
the many administrative details of the fed- 
eral judiciary; (3) legal restrictions to pre- 
vent any federal judge from issuing a de- 
cision on a constitutional question without 
first notifying the Attorney General, and 
(4) immediate appeal to the Supreme 
Court of any lower federal court decision 
involving a constitutional question. 

Subsequent legislation gave the Presi- 
dent his last three points. Judges now 
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must notify the Attorney General of cases 
involving constitutional questions and he 
may intervene. Direct appeals on con- 
stitutional points also are permitted, and 
an Administrative Officer operates under 
a Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
Justices and the Chief Justice. 

The elimination of men past 70 was 
gained by the President through retire- 
ment and death. The average age of the 
present Court, is under 60 and no justices 
are beyond retirement age. The oldest jus- 
tices, both in age and service, are Harlan 
F. Stone, 68, and Roberts, 66. All Roose- 





ROBERT JACKSON 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


thus will have appointed seven member 
to the nine-man Court—more than any 
other President since George Washingtoy 
The President’s influence on federal court; 
also extends beyond the Supreme Cour 
because in the past eight years he has ap. 
pointed more than half of all feder 
judges now in service. 

Present indications are that Chief Jy. 
tice Hughes’s successor will be Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson, 49, who in 3 
public comment recently compared th 
career of the retiring Chief Justice to tha 
of the great John Marshall. Mr. Jackson, 
however, may receive a lesser appointment 
with the chief justiceship going to Justic 
Stone, who has a long record as a leading 
liberal on the Court. The other vacancy 
expected to be filled by Senator James F 
Byrnes, 62, of South Carolina, who ha 
many Administration 


steered measure; 


through Congress. 

Attorney General Jackson was a vigor. 
ous champion of the President during bis 
court fight. The Attorney General ha 


—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


JOHN MARSHALL 


The Attorney General: Two great judges . . . two great careers 


velt-appointed justices are under 60—Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, 42; Frank Murphy, 51; 
Hugo L. Black, 55; Stanley F. Reed, 56, 
and Felix Frankfurter, 58. 

Besides comparative youth, these men 
also have emphasized in the Court a new 
attitude toward the Constitution. In gen- 
eral, their attitude is that the Constitution 
is a flexible document that can be adapted 
by judicial interpretation to the needs of 
changing conditions and new problems as 
they arise. 

This conception, it is expected in Wash- 
ington, will be strengthened when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt adds two more mem- 
bers to the Court. Besides the vacancy left 
by Chief Justice Hughes, the President 
also must fill the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Justice McReynolds. He 


been active in the New Deal. In fact, d 
Roosevelt appointees to the Suprem 
Court have been prominent in the Ne 
Deal. Justice Frankfurter was and remails 
a presidential adviser. Justice Black was: 
New Deal champion in the Senate; Justice 
Murphy was Attorney General, and Justice 
Reed was Solicitor General. Justice Doug 
las was elevated from the chairmanship ¢ 
the Securities and Exchange Commissi0 

Rumors have been heard recently thi 
the present personnel of the Court mi 
change. Justice Douglas frequently is me 
tioned for an important defense post a 
Justice Murphy is said to prefer admin 
trative work to his position on the bene 
Even if these rumors are true, prospe 
are slight that the present judicial temp 
of the Court would change. 
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U.S. PREPARING TO SEIZE 
ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC? 


Readiness for Any Eventuality Seen in Acquisition of Transport Fleet 


Presidential determination 
to intercept enemy forces 
before mainland is reached 


An often-asked question about the great 
new army this country is building is: 
Where will this army be used? 

Clue to an answer is given by the Mari- 
time Commission, which announces a list 
of 28 merchant ships, totaling around 
500,000 tons, acquired for the Army and 
Navy. Among these ships are the America, 
the Washington and the Manhattan. 

How many of the ships acquired are 
going to the Army and how many to the 
Navy is not revealed. But it is pointed 
out that such ships as the America are 
especially suitable for carrying large num- 
bers of soldiers and marines. From this 
it has been deduced that a number of ships 
acquired are to be used as troop transports. 

Preparations by the Army to transport 
troops across the water focuses attention 
on the outlying bases which this country 
is engaged in fortifying. Reports are that 
the First Division, which has been sta- 
tioned at Boston, will be sent soon to 
Puerto Rico. A total of at least 200,000 
soldiers will be needed to man the various 
bases. These will be stationed not only 
at key points in this country’s own pos- 
sessions, such as Puerto Rico, Panama, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Philippines, but 
at Greenland and the new bases acquired 
from the British, including Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. 
Lucia and Trinidad. 

A good-sized fleet of transports is needed 
for carrying men who will garrison these 
outlying points. But the Army and Marine 
Corps may have other jobs to do. 

President Roosevelt in his recent “fire- 
side chat” emphasized the importance to 
the United States of Iceland, the Azores, 
the Cape Verde Islands and Dakar. As the 
Nazi threat grows, this country may find 
it necessary to send troops to any or all of 
these islands and outlying points. If such 
astep is taken, the transports will be need- 
ed. The distance from New York to the 
Azores is 2,400 miles; to the Cape Verde 
Islands, 3,200 miles; to Dakar, 3,750 miles; 
to Iceland, 2,550 miles. 

Then there is the ever-present question 
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of Martinique. The Vichy Government of 


France has declared that any attempted 
occupation of Martinique would be re- 
sisted with force. But last week Secretary 
of State Hull sent to the Vichy Govern- 
ment a sharply worded note, serving no- 
tice that this country is watching that 
Government’s actions closely. Occupation 
of Martinique and the other French pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere like- 
wise would require troop transports. 

Many Army men believe that, aside 
from occupying the various islands in the 
Atlantic, the Army is most likely to be 
needed somewhere in South America. They 
point out that, even without gaining con- 
trol of the seas, Germany might create a 
situation in South America which would 
require an American expeditionary force 
to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. They 
fear that Germany might send an expedi- 
tion from Dakar to Brazil by air. Such an 
expedition might join forces with a local 
army formed from the 2,000,000 Germans 
in Brazil. In that event, they are con- 
vinced, this country would have her hands 
full dislodging the invaders. 

In case of trouble, the United States is 
prepared to send a division of troops by 
air at once. But the military experts know 
that any air-borne troops would have to 


be backed up by others sent by sea. 
Thus, if real trouble breaks out in South 
America, the transports would have per- 
haps their biggest job. 

To occupy or fortify the outlying is- 
lands, not only troops but weapons and 
equipment would be needed. Thus far 
only a few million dollars actually has 
been expended in fortifying the new bases. 
Before the job is completed, many times 
this sum will be used. 

There are no indications in Washington 
that the new transports will be used to 
carry another expeditionary force to Eu- 
rope. President Roosevelt’s latest “fire- 
side chat” was entirely in terms of this 
country’s self-interest, and it described the 
dangers which must be considered in any 
plans for defense. But the modern methods 
of lightning war have greatly extended the 
area where this country must be on guard. 
The President believes that it would be far 
better to intercept enemy forces on their 
way to the United States than to wait un- 
til such forces are attacking New York or 
Washington. He considers the outlying 
bases as a ring of fortresses, which, if 
strongly guarded, can keep the war from 
ultimately being fought within the bound- 
aries of continental United States. 





S. S. 


AMERICA—LUXURY LINER 
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INTO TROOP TRANSPORT 
It lights up some interesting questions 
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% FAREWELL TO CHARACTER? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We say farewell to Charles Evans Hughes, public 
servant. 

We say farewell to the greatest Chief Justice of 
our times. 

We say farewell to a Secretary of State who in the 
last post-war period steered the foreign policy of the 
United States through troublous waters. 

We say farewell to the man who without lifting a 
finger or giving an encouraging nod of the head was 
drafted as the nominee of his party for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

We say farewell to the popular Governor of the 
State of New York who fought race-track gambling 
and exploitation of the people by selfish business 
groups. 

We say farewell to a great lawyer and a great 
scholar. 

But we say more as we welcome into well-earned 
retirement a man of character who stood up through 
thick and thin, through the pressures of politics and 
the passions of partisans, and never swayed. 

It seems fitting that we should pay this tribute now. 
It is not just the customary applause for a job well 
done or for an individual who has performed a valu- 
able service. It is rather a needed emphasis on a force 
that has gone—for the moment—an influence that can 
be dimmed and even frustrated in public life but 
which we hope will never perish from the chambers 
of justice. It is the force of Character—a force that 
is not acquired simply by elevation to high office or 
to the pinnacles of financial or business success but 
a force that emanates from the man himself, widening 
his ever-growing orbit of influence upon the citizens 
of his time. 


JUSTICE—AN Mr. 
ALLEGIANCE 
TO TRUTH 


Hughes might have been 
President of the United States. 
He would have made a great 
President. But he has not 
achieved less because he was never our Chief Execu- 
tive. For he became in time the Chief Justice of the 
United States. What a world of meaning our fore- 
fathers conveyed when they created that title! They 
thought of justice as no counterpart of the vengeance 
of the crusader or the partisan. They thought of justice 
as no legislative panderer to votes. They thought of 
justice as no vehicle for exhibitionism or the self- 
conscious vanities that go with flourishes of the pen 


in legal opinions. They thought of judicial opinions 
whether in assent or dissent, as the expression of , 
man’s heart seeking in conscience to interpret the soul 
of justice itself. 

For justice is not a strained effort to balance right 
against wrong, equity against equity, or precedent 
against precedent. It is a quality that emerges from 
selfless people whose honesty is not a rationalized 
piece of self-persuasion. It is a quality that can k 
stoically indifferent to the wounds of a temporary 
unpopularity. It is a quality that comes only witha 
sense of responsibility and with a sense of allegiance 
to truth. 


150 YEARS OF Justice needs emphasis now 
TRADITION BACK when character, like tradition, 
OF SUPREME COURT mects the cynicism of the super- 

intellectual who is inclined to 
mistake the throb of his own ego for the throb of a 
good society. 

Justice has sat for more than 150 years in a tribund 
revered by the American people as almost sanctified 
in its fairness in arbiting the disputes of human life 
The traditions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have been carried on through decades—tradi- 
tions of independence in relation to other branches of 
the Government, traditions in defense of human 
rights, in defense of savings honestly acquired, in 
defense of labor’s rights to organize, in defense of the 
rights of the human being to the fruits of his toil, in 
defense of liberties challenged by tyrants local o 
national, in defense of the rich and poor alike. 

Today the man who, as Chief Justice in the turbu- 
lent four years since February 5, 1937, saw a President 
of the United States launch a public attack on the 
Supreme Court because its decisions did not happen 
to conform to his political philosophy as a party 
leader in another branch of the Government, passé 
from the scene. What memories of that bitter strift 
Mr. Hughes carries into retirement we cannot know. 
For he did not allow himself to be swept into tht 
maelstrom of debate. If the institution itself could 
not be persuasively defended by the people themselves 
against unwarranted attack, his logic was that it il 
became a member of that tribunal to play the r0k 
of defender. 

True the Congress refused to pass the President’ 
bill attempting to coerce the sitting judges into tt 
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tirement by enlarging the number of new appointees. 
True the Congress, though composed of a two-thirds 
majority in both houses of the members of the Presi- 
dent’s own political party, responded to an aroused 
public opinion by repudiating the President’s proposal. 
But the struggle has not ended. Fate has given Mr. 
Roosevelt power to fill seven vacancies—more than 
amajority of the Court. 

Have we today, instead of the “nine old men”, a 
st of five “yes men”? And is this number now to be 
increased to seven “yes men”? 

This is a question made pertinent because of the 
nature of the decisions rendered by what one of its 
conspicuous members recently in a formal opinion 
chose to term “‘a reconstructed Court”. The opinions 
handed down in the session of the Court just ended 
are amazing in their deviation from accepted princi- 
ples of constitutional law. Words not written in the 
statute have been supplied by the justices. What 
Congress meant to say or did not mean to say—though 
not revealed in the statute—are glibly interpolated 
through judicial legislation. Principles that have 
stood the test of time in their thoughtful balance of 
relationships between the government and the citizen 
are demolished overnight. The lower courts are be- 
wildered. The bar is stunned. The basic guide to 
human intercourse—that principles once settled are 
immutable but that details and applications of 
principles in specific cases alone may change—is now 
brushed aside. 


MR. ROOSEVELT 
QUOTED ON 
‘COURT PACKING’ 


Has the Supreme Court been 
“packed”? Let the words ut- 
tered by President Roosevelt in 
support of his bill for enlarge- 
ment of the Court, be cited now to clarify what has 
happened since. He said in a nation-wide radio 
broadcast on March 9, 1937: 

“What do they mean by the words ‘packing the 
Court’? Let me answer this question with a blunt- 
ness that will end all honest misunderstanding of 
my purposes. If by that phrase ‘packing the 
Court’ it is charged that I wish to place on the 
bench spineless puppets who would disregard the 
law and would decide specific cases as I wished 
them to be decided, I make this answer—that no 
President fit for his office would appoint, and no 
Senate of honorable men fit for their office would 


= 


Retirement of Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes marks the passing 
of a great influence from the Supreme Court of the United 


States—Is our Court now being “packed” with “yes’’ men? 


confirm, that kind of appointees to the Supreme 
Court. 

“But if by that phrase the charge is made that 
I would appoint and the Senate would confirm 
Justices worthy to sit beside present members of 
the Court who understand those modern condi- 
tions—that I will appoint Justices who will not 
undertake to override the judgment of the Con- 
gress on legislative policy—that I will appoint 
Justices who will act as Justices and not as 
legislators—if the appointment of such Justices 
can be called ‘packing the Court’, then I say that 
I and with me the vast majority of the American 
people favor doing just that thing—now.” 


A GREAT PUBLIC 
SERVANT MOVES 
INTO THE RANKS 


The record of the five “yes 
men” speaks for itself. With not 
a single exception, the five ap- 
pointments were made not from 
the bench or from a list of the ablest members of the 
bar but from the small political group of New Dealers 
who have been intimate advisers or personal ap- 
pointees of the President in administrative offices. 
Other Presidents occasionally have elevated an at- 
torney general to the bench but no President has 
selected almost an entire Supreme Court from a 
political clique steeped in the advocacy of a partisan 
cause. 

The members of the bar who have been reading the 
decisions of the five “yes men” stand aghast. For 
they see a Court packed with men who are engaging 
in the very practices Mr. Roosevelt so vehemently 
condemned—the writing of legislation. They see a 
Court upholding almost every arbitrary order of the 
executive or administrative agencies no matter how 
capricious or ill-conceived. They see the Court voting 
almost always as a unit on New Deal issues and they 
see a great Chief Justice in dissent after dissent, finally 
moving on in silence into the ranks and leaving it 
again to us to defend the institution he strove so 
nobly to preserve. 

Farewell, Mr. Chief Justice! Farewell to a great 
public servant! But we shall not say Farewell to 
Character. For you have left behind a living ghost 
on that bench. And that ghost—the attributes of 
honesty, unselfishness, purity and Character—will re- 
main always to haunt the zealots who in the name of 
virtue dare to ignore Justice. 


















































Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


President Roosevelt has set this goal for American 
industry: Production of a fleet of bombers and necessary 
auxiliary planes that will turn the tide of war against 
Germany. To attain this objective, the Government is 
co-operating with the aviation industry and other in- 
dustries in expanding facilities to make it possible to 
produce 500 long-range, 4-engine bombers a month by 
the end of 1942, and a proportionately large number of 
medium and short-range planes. 

The Pictogram illustrates how the long-range bomber 
has changed the geography of war. From Cavite, the 
principal air base in the Philippines, bombers could fly 


= 


to Tokyo in 714 hours; from Guam the flight could be 
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made in 6 hours; from Unalaska in 10°4 hours. In the 
Atlantic, bombers based on Iceland could reach Berlin 
in 6 hours; they could fly from the Azores to Berlin in 
834 hours; from Newfoundland to Berlin in 1114 hours. 
These figures are based on the use of a bomber with 
a flying range of 6,000 miles at an average speed of 250 
miles an hour, a type representative of those which our 
plants soon will be able to turn out on a large scale. 
America has a head start in the production of long-range 
aircraft, having pioneered in their development at a time 
when European military experts regarded them as in- 
practical. Already we have a monthly production of 
several score of the Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses and 
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le the Consolidated B-24, bombers with a flying range of and the occupied territories. Already American bombers 
in from 3,000 to 4,000 miles with a 4-ton bomb load. In and other types of planes have been used effectively in 
n Douglas’s recently completed B-19, this country is ex- the eastern Mediterranean battles, in Africa, in attacks 
. perimenting with a bomber that has a 7,500-mile flying against Germany and in patrols around Great Britain. 
h range with an 18-ton bomb load. American industry now is producing planes at a rate 
0 Although the B-17 and B-24 are the only 4-motored that will enable it to surpass the production schedule of 
Ir land bombers now in quantity production, this country is 18,000 planes for this year. New schedules call for a pro- 

building about a dozen other bomber types classed as duction of between 30,000 and 40,000 planes next year, 
ge heavy, medium or light, according to their range. and at least double that in 1943. The military experts 
e A sufficient number of the 4-engine bombers will make believe that, if production of airplanes and other equip- 
n- it possible to establish a protective patrol over a route ment during the rest of this year and in 1942 enables 
of 200 miles wide across the Atlantic, and enable the English England to hold her own, by 1943 American industry will 
id to make devastating air raids on all parts of the Reich be capable of surpassing Germany’s best efforts. 
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SCOTCHING A PEACE RUMOR 


A Counterblow at Nazi Attempt to Undermine Our Defense Effort 


Executive links stories 
of Britain’s near-collapse 
with German propaganda 


During the first of the President’s semi- 
weekly press conferences, the skies were 
leaden; Mr. Roosevelt’s replies to questions 
were scarcely more encouraging. Outside 
the executive offices, a dog, probably the 
President’s scottie, Falla, barked. After 
a while the barking stopped. 

Inside, the correspondents nibbled for 
presidential comment on a dozen different 
issues. With the exception of an answer 
to a question on the proposed “draft prop- 
erty” law, presidential comment was lim- 
ited mainly to negative answers. After 
a while the correspondents stopped ques- 
tioning; one said, “Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” then all walked out leisurely, leav- 
ing the President once more free to con- 
centrate on his business. 

As the correspondents left, the outlines 
of a huge world map anchored to a floor- 
stand at the far side of the executive office 
gradually came into view. On it, cartog- 
raphers had meticulously plotted the latest 
Nazi conquest. 

During the second of the President’s 
semiweekly press conferences, the skies 
were blue; Mr. Roosevelt didn’t wait for 
questions before he began speaking. The 
meeting with the press scheduled for 10:30 
didn’t begin until 11. For a half-hour the 
crescendo of talk spiraled over the heads 
of correspondents waiting in the anteroom. 
There was an indefinable feeling of excite- 
ment, a “hunch” whispered here and there 
in the crowd that “big news” was going 
to break. 

The first “break” came at exactly 11. 
The President held in his hands the au- 
thorization for the Maritime Commission 
to take over idle foreign ships in all U.S. 
ports, including the Philippines and the 
Canal Zone. 

The President read slowly from the 
document in his hands—‘An Act to au- 
thorize the acquisition by the United 
States of title to or the use. . .” Someone 
asked whether the President knew how 
many ships would be acquired. The Presi- 
dent did not know. Someone asked wheth- 
er the authorization affected French 
ships in the U.S. The President was 
vague. There was a slight pause. Then 
came the second big “break.” 

A gentle voice from a veteran corre- 
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spondent tipped the question. Would the 
President at this time care to say anything 
about his conversations with Ambassador 
Winant? Mr. Roosevelt tipped his chair 
forward, puffed his cheeks. Yes, the Presi- 
dent would like to say something. Actual- 
ly, he said, Mr. Winant returned to Wash- 
ington for a twofold purpose: 1, To report 
on 25 or 50 major topics relating to the 
conduct of the war in Great Britain; 2, to 
get information on 25 or 50 topics relating 
to the defense of the United States. 

The presidential chair tipped slowly 
backward. Pencils were poised for the next 
words. They came, starting slowly, build- 
ing rapidly to headlines already taking 
shape in the correspondents’ minds: Peace 
Rumors, Nazi Falsehoods . . . Americans 
Made Dupes of German Propaganda .. . 
Britain Is Far From Collapse . . . Winant 
Brought No Peace Proposals. 

The story as developed by the President 











AMBASSADOR WINANT 
FDR: In the briefcase—no SOS 





ran as follows: Just before Mr. Winant ar. 
rived back home, the President received 
two memoranda issued by the Berlin prop- 
aganda ministry for Nazis and Fascists jp 
the U.S. These memoranda were orders 
to disseminate stories here to the effect 
that Hitler had no designs on the Western 
Hemisphere; that Mr. Winant had brought 
to this country a peace proposal, and that 
Britain was tottering on the verge of col- 
lapse. Here a rising note of indignation be. 
gan to appear in the President’s speech. 
“There was not even a tenth cousin of a 
peace offer or anything like that or any 
discussion of peace.” This direct quotation 
permitted by the President was amplified 
by an opening phrase of “absolutely noth- 
ing like it,” and a concluding sentence, 
“Provided that you use this not as a de- 
nial by the President but as an accusation 
by the President.” 

Again and again the President empha- 
sized that what he wanted to see published 
was not an account of his denial of any 
peace proposal, but his accusation that 
any such peace offers were fabricated right 
in the propaganda ministry of Berlin. 

Again and again, the President empha- 
sized that what he saw printed in certain 
newspapers bore an amazing coincidence 
with the Nazi propaganda orders. Mr. 
Roosevelt referred by name to an article 
appearing in one newspaper written by 
former Ambassador John Cudahy. How- 
ever, in the same issue, Mr. Roosevelt 
noted, there was an editorial taking issue 
with the ideas advanced in the article, 
In direct answer to a question, the Presi- 
dent said he certainly would not advocate 
suppression of such articles, but he would 
advocate accompanying them with ed: 
torials pointing out their fallacies. 

A correspondent edged toward the door, 
calling out, “Thank you, Mr. President.” 
He hoped to end the conference; the news 
was “hot.” There was a mass movement. 
Then a surprising thing happened. The 
President did not wish the correspondents 
to leave. They might be through, but he 
wasn’t. Mr. Roosevelt said that organized 
labor approved of his recent speech, that 
the White House was making public 4 
letter from union leader Dan Tobin. 

A few more questions weakly volleyed. 
Then the correspondents went out in 4 
hurry. As they left, the outlines of a huge 
world map once again came into view, this 
time with sharpened timeliness for 
man facing it. 
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Forty-Hour Week: 
A Problem in 


Arms Speed-up 


The 40-hour week in American industry 
is now under fire in Congress. 

Only two years ago, Congress acted to 
force employers to adopt the short week. 
The problem then absorbing the attention 
of Congressmen was unemployment. The 
Government wanted to encourage industry 
to spread the available work among the 
jobless. To speed this process, Congress 
enacted the Wage and Hour Law fixing a 
penalty on any employer who works his 
men longer than 40 hours. 

Now Congress is faced with a new prob- 
lem. Defense production is needed imme- 
diately. Industry is being urged to operate 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Continu- 
ous three-shift operation is expected. But 
industry is experiencing increasing diffi- 
culty in recruiting workmen, especially 
those with essential skills, to man the 
third shifts. To end the “week-end black- 
out” or to lengthen present shifts, em- 
ployers are forced to pay the penalty of 
overtime rates. 

Four Senators already are on record for 
a longer work week. Suggestion has been 
made that the Wage and Hour Law be 
relaxed during the emergency: (1) To per- 
mit an employe to be worked more than 
40 hours a week before being entitled to 
time and one-half pay as now required, and 
(2) to give the President authority to 
suspend the overtime provisions of the 
law for any craft or occupation within an 
industry labor shortages develop. 

Two members of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor—Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, and Ellender (Dem.) , of Louisiana— 
made these suggestions. They were joined 
in these suggested changes by Senator 
Connally (Dem.), of Texas, and Senator 
Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska. 

As it is now written, the Wage and Hour 
Law places no fixed limit on the number 
of hours that can be worked by employes 
in any basic industry. But the 40-hour 
work week is set up as a standard, and 
employes worked in excess of the 40 hours 
must be paid premium rates amounting 
to one and one-half times the regular 
hourly wage. 

In raising the question of longer work- 
ing hours, Senator Taft pointed out that 
the 40-hour week standard was set up to 
spread the work at a time when there was 
a labor surplus instead of labor shortages. 
The Ohio Senator asserts that it is “ri- 
diculous” to contend that the present hour 


where 
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DEFENSE STRIKES 


Fifty-three strikes involving more than 57,100 employes held up work on defense projects 
for part or all of last week. The totals are the largest recorded for any week since the be. 


ginning of the defense program. 
approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Busch-Sulzer Diesel Engine Co., St 
Louis, Mo. (75) 
Ethyl Gas Plant, Baton Rouge, La. 
—" Powder Co., Radford, Va. 
(200) 
— Temaenee Depot, Charleston, 
Rock-Island Sash & Door Co., Rock 
Island, Ill. (595) 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Belle Knitting Mills, 
(1,000) 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (2,800) 
METAL TRADES: 
Andrew Terry, Terryville, Conn. (225) 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
four other yards, San Francisco, 
Calif. (1,200) 
Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(500) 
Eagle Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo. (28) 
“= Brass Foundry, St. Louis, Mo. 
(50) 
Louisville Tin & Stove Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. (225) 
Sawyer Foundry & Machine Co., Os- 
wego, N. Y. (31) 

St. Louis Steel Fabricating Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (200) 
Superior Structural 
Louis, Mo. (40) 

TEAMSTERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN: 
New York Warehouses, New York, 
N. Y. (1,450) 
Pittsburgh Truckers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
) 


Sayre, Pa. 


Steel Co., St. 


TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Field & Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y. (240) 
Lafayette Worsted & ppnaning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. (900 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
C. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(700) 
Continental Can Co., 
N. J. (600) 
Republic Stamping & Enameling Co., 
anton, O. (470) 


Jersey City, 





Total: 23 AFL strikes involving more 
than 13,400 employes. 


Figures in parentheses in the lists below indicate the 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Arrow Tool & Reamer Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (60) 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Mich. (750) 
Hendey Machine Co., 
Conn. (100) 
Marlin Rockwell Co., 
Conn. (1,000) 
North American Aviation Corp., In- 
glewood, Calif. (11,200) 
Seneca Wire y Manufacturing Co, 
Fostoria, O. (600) 
Sivyer Steel 
Til. (240) 
CLOTHING WoRKERS: 
Reliance Manufacturing Co., 
igan City, Ind. (1,200) 
Die CASTERS: 
Cleveland Brass Co., 
(150) 
ELECTRICAL AND Rapio WORKERS: 
— Electric Co., Wausau, Wis, 
(400) 
Picker X-Ray Corp., Cleveland, 0, 
(200) 


Detroit, 
Torrington, 
Plainville, 


Gusting Co., Chicago, 


Mich- 


Cleveland, 0. 


Fur AND LEATHER WORKERS: 
Criess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Wauke 
gan, Ill. (600) 
LONGSHOREMEN AND WAREHOUSEMEN: 5 
190 Warehouses, San Francisco, Calif, 
(4,500) 
MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co, 
Troaa, Calif. (1,000) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Antrim Iron Co., Maincelona, Mich, 
(450) 
Metals Disintegrating Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. (65) 
STEELWORKERS: 
Apollo Steel Corp., Apollo, Pa. (950). 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and 
five other yards, Oakland, Calif. 
(700) 
Curtis Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (300) 
National Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich 
(7,000) 
New Jersey Galvanizing Co., 
ark, N. J. (35) 
Shampaine Co., St. Louis, Mo. (130) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
American Woolen Co., Madison, Me. 
(400) 
Black Hosiery Mills, York, Pa. (100) 
Maisel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (33) 
WoopDWoRKERS: 
Tide Water Boom Operators, Ta- 
coma, Wash. (500) 
Twin Districts Lumber Council, Se 
attle, Wash. (8,000) 
Willipa Harbor Lumber Mills, Ray- 
mond, Wash. (1,700) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Atlantic Metal Products Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. (180) 
Wilson Jones Co., Chicago, IIl., and 
Elizabeth, N. J. (1,200) 


Total: 30 CIO strikes involving more 
than 43,700 employes. 


New- 





standards are necessary for the health of 
the employes. 

Like the Wage and Hour Law, most col- 
lective bargaining agreements stipulate a 
regular 40-hour work week with employes 


receiving time and one-half for overtime 
but none of the Senators has suggested # 
means of sidetracking these agreement 
which would continue in force despite at 

change in the Wage-Hour Law. 
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Hours SAVED NOW 
well shape future Vears 


Never before in history has our civilization hung 
so precariously on the slender thread of Time. 
The Time of key men—technicians, scientists, work- 
ers, executives—is literally the lifeline of liberty 
and security for the United States of America. 


Through an integrated national and international 





air transport system, with uniform service, equip- 
ment and facilities, the nation’s Airlines are 
playing their vital part in defense. With the busiest 
fleet of airplanes in the world, twenty-four hours 
each day, they are aiding industry in conserving 
that most essential of all defense matériel ...T7zme/ 


SAVE TIME BY_Z TR 


For information on schedules, fares, etc.,to any point on the domestic or international Airlines ask any travel agent 
or airline office; or write: AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PROPERTY SEIZURE BILL 


Most Editors Disapprove New Requisition Powers for President 


Majority fear a step toward 
dictatorship; minority feel 
authority is needed 


An overwhelming majority of the na- 
tion’s editors condemn the property-re- 
quisitioning bill, recently submitted by the 
War Department to Congress, as a step 
toward dictatorship and a needless ex- 
tension of the President’s personal power 
over people and industry. A small mi- 
nority, however, hold that the measure 
has ample precedent, and that the Presi- 
dent should be given full authority to 
deal with all contingencies which may 
arise under the defense program. 

“Those who read the text of the bill to 
‘requisition certain property for the use 
of or disposition by the United States’ 
cannot help being struck by the breadth 
of its terms,” declares the New York 
Sun, (Ind.). “They would seem to apply 
equally to a piano or a patented inven- 
tion, a defense contract or a stock of cot- 
ton shirts. The bill is another reminder 
of what an unlimited emergency means 
now, and what it may mean later.” 

“Nothing is lacking,” adds the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.), “to 
make the President the absolute ruler over 
the people, except the power of life or 
death. And if the proposed bill does not 
grant the power of life and death over 


Loring in Providence Evening Bulletin 
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Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





“WE'VE COME A LONG WAY!’ 


persons, it does grant the power of life 
and death over business.” 

On the other hand, the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Ind. Dem.) declares: 
“This proposal will generally be consid- 
ered, not as the instrument of a plot 
against American property, not as an ef- 
fort primarily designed for the purpose of 
increasing executive power, but as a 
measure representing the considered opin- 
ion of important administration leaders 
that such machinery should be set up for 
possible use in defense of the country.” 

“Congress will need to consider this bill 
carefully,” warns the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Ind.). “Whatever steps are taken to 
increase the rights of government over 
property should be carefully thought out 
in advance and designed to promote a res- 
toration of private ownership once the 
emergency is ended. The bill which the 
Administration has submitted to Congress 
was not so thought out, and it is up to 
Congress to correct this omission before 
acting.” 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.) 
comments: “It is extremely unfortunate 
that this legislation should be introduced 
at a time when not all of our people are 
resigned to the inevitability of a shooting 
war and when disunity needs to be less- 
ened rather than to be given new fuel on 
which to feed. The allegiance of our people 
to the coming crusade will not be strength- 


ened by the fear that new steps toward 
what has all the earmarks of dictatorship 
are being thrust upon them even before 
the actual war starts.” 

“Tf crackdowns are necessary or if re. 
quisitioning units of industry is required,” 
declares the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press 
(Ind.), “the President already has suf- 
ficient power in two separate grants—the 
amendment to the Conscription Act of 
1940, and the still unrepealed National De- 
fense Act of 1916.” 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
(Ind. Dem.) contends that “Government 
would be apt to meet the demands of labor 
when it requisitioned an industry and be. 
gan to operate it. The result conceivably 
might be a series of strikes to get Govern- 
ment operation. Much more _ probable 
would be an attempt on the part of the 
workers to raise all wages to the new 
standards set by Government. That would 
start the spiral of rising prices and of in- 
flation—the spiral most to be avoided.” 

“The very act of asking for this arbi- 
trary and outrageous power,” objects the 
Schenectady, (N. Y.) Union-Star (Ind. 
Rep.), “provides critics of the President 
with a convincing argument that under the 
cloak of defense, his intent is to per- 
petrate Communism upon the country, 
Whether the charge be just or unjust, 
he himself has provided the reason for 
making it.” 


Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Airplanes vs. 
Naval Power: 
Press Views 


Occupation of the island of Crete by 
Nazi air-borne troops and the crippling of 
the German battleship Bismarck by Brit- 
ish airplanes, leading to her eventual sink- 
ing, leaves the nation’s press evenly di- 
vided on the question of air versus sea pow- 
et, However, there is general agreement 
among commenting editors that, in the 
light of recent air achievements, our plane- 
building program should be stepped up. 

“The spectacular successes of the Luft- 
vafe in Norway, the Low Countries, 
France, the Balkans and Crete, and the 
even more spectacular success of the 
RAF in defeating the Luftwaffe over Eng- 
land last fall,” says the Birmingham (Ala.) 
dge-Herald (Dem.), “would appear to 
have won for air power a position of at 
least equal importance with sea power.” 

Noting that air attacks shared in the 
destruction of the Bismarck, the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.) concludes 
that “a new line of discussion has been 
added, embracing sea power versus sea 
power plus air power.” 

“The probability is,” according to the 


a 





St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 
“that the Navy will have less of a part as 
air power is developed and the revolution 
in fighting methods continues.” 

It is contended, nevertheless, by the 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal (Ind.), 
that “no reasoning person denies that 
warships are useful, especially to a coun- 
try, situated as is the U.S., with oceans 
separating it from its potential enemies, 
but events have demonstrated the vulner- 
ability of surface ships to aerial attack.” 

“Heavily protected though the Bis- 
marek was,” it is pointed out by the St. 
Louis Star-Times (Ind.) , “she was wound- 
ed and softened up by planes alone. Only 
the coup de grace came from surface ves- 
sls. That is lesson number one. Lesson 
tumber two is the vindication of heavy 
amor-plate protection for battleships even 
at the cost of speed.” 

“No matter how modern and speedy a 
battleship may be,” says the Hamilton 
(Ohio) Journal (Ind.), “it cannot, be su- 
pPreme anywhere on the seven seas if it is 
not adequately backed up by aircraft.” 

“What is becoming perfectly clear,” 
maintains the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
Journal (Ind.), “is that a modern army 
Of havy is in a desperate predicament if 
the enemy controls the air. We must have 
bombers—thousands of them.” | 
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| lhe Qnestion of the Week 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should U.S. Take Azores, Cape Verde Islands 
Into Protective Custody for Duration of War? 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood 


(Retired); Chicago, Ill.; Chairman of the 
Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Acting Chair- 
man, America First Committee; Acting 
Quartermaster General, U.S.A., 1918-19, 


answers: 

I think the General Staffs of the Army 
and Navy are the only individuals who 
could intelligently answer your question. 
I would abide by their opinion. Lacking 
their opinion, I believe we should not take 
over the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, 
though I am very much in favor of our 
establishing bases at points like Green- 
land, Nova Scotia, Bermuda and the West 
Indian Islands. 


Maj. Gen. William Lassiter 


(Retired); Santa Barbara, Calif.; Chief of 
Artillery in World War; Former Commander, 
Panama, Philippine and Hawaiian Depart- 
ments, U.S.A., 


answers: 

If we continue to allow our adversaries 
to have the initiative, we shall be driven 
back, step by step, until we shall either 
have to fight them at a disadvantage or 
else accept their dictation. We must take 
this initiative and must do it now, while 
Britain and China are engaging the at- 
tention of our adversaries. 

By establishing and maintaining power- 
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To protect this continent from 
encirclement, the United States has 
established bases on British-owned 
islands in this hemisphere and in 
Greenland, while Canadian forces 
have occupied Iceland. Now at- 
tention centers on other islands of 
the Atlantic, with announcement 
| by the President that America’s 
| security would be jeopardized by 
| Nazi occupation of the Portuguese 
Azores and Cape Verde Islands. 








ful air and sea bases on the Azores and the 
Cape Verde Islands as well as on Green- 
land, Iceland, the eastern tip of Brazil, we 
then deny the Atlantic to Germany and 
remove her threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
Atlantic Fleet Train, 1919; Commander, 
U.S. Naval Forces in European Waters, 
1920; Former Member, General Board of 
the Navy, 


answers: 

Should the policy of the United States 
decide that war against the Axis is inevi- 
table, it would be correct strategy to oc- 
cupy at once the Azores and the Cape 
Verde Islands and probably Martinique 
and other points. This, of course, would 
be an overt act of war. 

Policy is purely the business of states- 
men. Strategy is the business of the Army 
and the Navy, of both of which the Presi- 
dent is commander in chief. 


Maj. Gen. Frank Parker 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
Ist Division, A. E.F.; World War Assistant 
Chief of Staff, U.S.A., 


answers: 

The strategic importance of the line oc- 
cupied by Iceland, the Azores and the 
Cape Verde Islands is quite evident. 

As our commander in chief, President 
Roosevelt, has stated in his address of 
May 27, “that (Nazi) threat extends ... 
to the island outposts of the New World— 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands,” it 


To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 
News sent to naval and military 
experts this question: 


Should the U.S. take over 
for the period of the war the 
Azores and Cape Verde Is- 
lands (in addition to present 
U.S.-Canadian occupation of 
Greenland and Iceland? 


Answers are presented herewith. 


is entirely reasonable to envisage their 
prompt utilization in that role. 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher 


(Retired); Orr’s Island, Me.; Former Men: 
ber, General Board of the Navy, 


answers: 

Greenland belongs to Denmark, a neu- 
tral country which was invaded by Ger. 
many, and is a part of the Western Heni- 
sphere. It was occupied with the approva 
of the Danish Minister to the United 
States, who refused to recognize Germua 
domination of Denmark. 

The Azores and Cape Verde Islands ar 
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property of Portugal, whose independence 
and neutrality Germany is not yet ready 
to challenge. Portugal is at present a step- 
pingstone for us to England, Spain and 
France. 

It does not seem advisable, at present, 
for us to occupy those islands, but prep- 
arations should be in hand for such action, 
when it is decided that conditions in the 
North Atlantic require it, to further the 
President’s pledge to “give every possible 
assistance to Britain.” 


Maj. Gen. John F. Preston 


(Retired); San Antonio, Tex.; Former In- 
spector General of the Army, 


answers: 

Possession of the Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands (in addition to present United 
States-Canadian occupation of Greenland 
and Iceland) is most important to the de- 
fense and security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Therefore, I believe they should be 
occupied without delay by British or 
United States forces so as to prevent their 
occupation by German forces. 


Rear Admiral F. B. Bassett 


(Retired); Fort George, Fla.; Commander, 
Battleship Utah, in World War; Former 
Commandant, Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station; Former Chief Hydrographer, Navy 
Department, 


answers: 

It is inconceivable that anybody can 
fail to realize that, should Hitler be able 
to crush England, his next and probably 
speedy move would be to try to force an 
entry into South America at the nearest 
point, via Natal, Brazil. 

We cannot allow Hitler to occupy the 
Azores, the Cape Verde or the Canary Is- 
lands. Dakar, being on the mainland of 
Africa, if occupied by the U.S., might be 
dificult to hold, as Hitler legions might 
land in Africa and proceed to Dakar and 
attack our rear. Hitler cannot get as great 
an army on the Cape Verde or the Azores 
if we have a sufficient well-equipped army 
of occupation on these islands, but we 
should not attempt to occupy till we are 
thoroughly equipped in men, tanks, guns, 
airplanes, etc., to make sure of holding the 
islands.” 


Brig. Gen. Wm. |. Westervelt 


(Retired); Winnetka, Ill.; Technical Director, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Assistant to Chief of 
Artillery, A.E.F.; Member, General Staff 
of the Army, 1919, 


answers: 


If, in the opinions of the Secretaries of 
State, War and Navy, responsible and in- 
formed advisers of the chief of state and 
commander in chief of the armed forces 
of the U.S., it appears wise to take over 
for the period of the war the Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands, I would strongly fav- 
or such action on the part of the President. 
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E is independent and proud, yet democratic and gregarious. He is 

the envy of the rest of the world, and its hope. He is generous and 

tolerant and peace-loving—and withal the most powerful man in the 
world. He is the American workman. 


His hands, accustomed to the feel of wrench and lever and gauge, may 
never have held a gun; his mind, trained to think in terms of tolerances as 
fine as 1/10,000 of an inch, may never have wrestled with a problem of 
military strategy; and yet he is the veteran of a thousand campaigns. 

His campaigns began in the laboratories, and his prowess was proved 
in the test pits of American industry. His battles were waged on thefactory 
floor and in the field. His victories have helped to make the citizens of 
the United. States the most fortunate people in the world, and the U.S. 
the greatest nation on earth. 


In the plants of the General Electric Company, working with General 
Electric scientists and engineers, this man, the American workman, has 
made giant generators to light whole cities, X-ray tubes to penetrate the 
mysteries of human flesh and metal castings, radio and television appara- 
tus to project man’s voice and image through space over the mysterious 
waves of the ether. 


Today, in the gravest hour of world history, he is engaged in the 
greatest campaign of all. But there is serenity and confidence in his face, 
and the experience of a thousand campaigns behind him. He is sure of his 
own abilities, certain of his country’s future. General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


952-218M2-211 

















(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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STEEL: DECISIVE FACTOR 
IN OUTCOME OF THE WAR 


How A Few Million Tons of Alloys May Decide Course of History 


The types of metal, their 
uses, and what is being done 
to avert threat of shortage 


War in the Machine Age is a fight to 
make steel; for steel is the first requisite 
in the production of machine tools, air- 
plane motors, ships, guns, shells, tanks and 
the vast industrial equipment behind the 
manufacture of Machine Age weapons. So 
defense planning now aims at a big expan- 
sion of steel capacity to cover war and 
nonwar needs and maintain the steel- 
making supremacy of the United States. 

Anglo-American versus German indus- 
trial might can be measured in terms of 
steel. United States and British capacity 
totals about 103,000,000 tons yearly, com- 
pared with 61,500,000 for Germany, Italy, 
Japan and the conquered countries of Eu- 
rope. In steel, the United States has the 
biggest war potential of all—a current ca- 
pacity for turning out 87,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The objective is at least 100,000,- 
000 tons capacity. Germany is second, 
with 30,000,000 tons, and has gained ac- 
cess to about 21,000,000 tons of additional 
capacity in France, Belgium, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia. Britain can produce 
about 16,000,000 tons. 


Germany’s Head Start 

But the chief difference for immediate 
war ends is that Germany has turned most 
of her steel capacity into armament pro- 
duction. The United States is just begin- 
ning to channel steel out of peacetime into 
war industry. That is why strategists talk 
of this country’s vast steel capacity as 
mostly a war potential rather than an ac- 
tual weight in the scales. Germany got a 
long start in translating steel into tools, 
airplane motors, guns and tanks. 

The United States, however, is stepping 
forward in the race to match steel against 
steel. Soon the flow of the metal into war 
industry will increase rapidly. Mass output 
of weapons is approaching. This means a 
heavy strain on the industry in supplying 
both civilian and growing armament de- 
mand. Already most mills are operating at 
or near capacity. Production has risen to 
more than 80,000,000 tons annually in the 
greatest outpouring of steel the country 
has seen. But demand still outruns supply. 
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The question arising from this scramble 
for steel is whether to expand productive 
capacity rapidly or to cut down on nonwar 
use so that defense and British needs can 
be supplied fully. Defense planning is 
moving toward both objectives—control 
of nonwar demand and expansion of ca- 
pacity. Steel is under priority control to 
give defense orders right-of-way. At the 
same time, plans are emerging for one of 
the most sweeping increases in steel ca- 
pacity since the industry began its epic 
growth in the last century. 

How much extra capacity is needed has 
been a topic of lively debate. Steel leaders 
warned against “fantastic” increases in 
capacity. They feared they would be left 
after the war with a costly surplus of ca- 
pacity. Instead of rapid over-all expansion, 


WAR 


7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


from ores to finishing mills, they preferred 
gradual increase for specific war needs, 

Within the Office of Production Man. 
agement, there was strong support for the 
view against hasty over-all expansion, 
Gano Dunn, OPM consultant, surveyed 
steel needs a few months ago and conclud- 
ed there was plenty of capacity to go 
around. He estimated there would be a 
surplus of more than 10,000,000 tons this 
year. Production Administrator William 
S. Knudsen and Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones sided with the steel men. 

Another school in the Administration 
wanted expansion on a large scale, more 
and more capacity, from ores to electric 
furnaces, to meet both civilian and defense 
needs. They thought in terms of many 
more billions of dollars in defense spend- 
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IS A FIGHT TO MAKE STEEL 


Result: Civilian orders bow to war orders 
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ing than Congress has appropriated. They 
thought in terms of prolonged war prep- 
aration. Leon Henderson, in charge of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, represented the expansionist view. 
He told Congress he favored expansion 
first, last and all the time. 

The expansionists apparently have won 
the argument. Defense spending talk in 
OPM has veered toward a $100,000,000,- 
000 armament program rather than $40,- 
00,000,000. Mr. Dunn revised his steel 
supply-demand estimates. In place of a 
10,000,000-ton surplus, he forecast a civil- 
ian shortage of 1,400,000 tons this year 
and more than 6,000,000 in 1942. OPM, 
consequently, asked the industry for a 
10,000,000-ton increase in capacity, and 
steel leaders agreed to go along. 

Already civilian orders are giving way 
before the growing war orders. Steel gener- 
ally has come under priority control, as 
yet only in mild form. Rationing probably 
will become more stringent. It is a com- 
plex problem, because there are many 
kinds of steel. The defense squeeze is 
mainly in three classes of steel: (1) plates, 
required for ships and rail equipment; (2) 
shapes, in heavy demand for defense plant 
construction; and (3) bars, needed for 
munitions and miscellaneous products. 
Other trouble spots are forgings and spe- 
cialty products. 

Outstanding among special products is 
alloy steel. The alloy steels are more im- 
portant than quantity of output indicates. 
The 1941 output from electric furnaces is 
estimated at less than 3,000,000 tons. 

What counts is that alloy steels furnish 
the tough material, the specific qualities 
for airplane motors, tools, projectiles, bat- 
tleships and tanks. Supply difficulties arise 
partly out of shortages of alloying mate- 
rials, like nickel and tungsten. Much of 
the increase in capacity since the defense 
program started has been in electric fur- 
nace capacity to meet specific armament 
needs. Many production men call this a 
war of alloy steels, just as military strate- 
gists refer to it as a contest of trained spe- 
cialists operating machines for fighting in 
the air, on land and sea. 

The serious squeeze on steel is ahead. 
In anticipation of the coming shortage, 
OPM obtained an agreement for a 20 per 
cent reduction in automobile output, 
starting August 1. This is calculated to 
cut steel requirements by nearly 5,000,- 
000 tons next year. Deeper cuts in auto- 
motive output may be necessary, in view 
of estimated steel shortages. The project- 
ed 10,000,000-ton increase in steel capac- 
ity will take many months to complete 

Defense and British aid for 1942 are 
expected to take from 23,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 tons, out of 92,000,000 tons capac- 
ity. The amount depends on how fast new 
war industry gets into production, and on 
shipping space. Even the top figure on 
war needs would leave more steel for civil- 
lam use than has been consumed in ordi- 
hary peacetime years. The catch is that 
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nonwar use has been increasing fast with 
the growth of factory pay rolls and nation- 
al purchasing power. 

Defense requirements grow mainly out 
of these conditions: 

Shipping: The huge merchant and na- 
val shipbuilding program, pointed toward a 
1943 peak, will absorb increasing amounts 
of steel. Diversion of ships to British aid 
raises steel needs in unexpected places, as 
in the construction of pipe lines to carry oil 
from Texas to the East. 

Railroads: The carriers have started 
buying freight cars and locomotives on the 
largest scale in many years. Much of the 
coastwise shipping load will be shifted to 
railroads. Freight car purchases are due to 
increase next year and in 1943, provided 
they get priority ratings on steel. Rail 
steel needs for 1942 are estimated at near- 
ly 7,500,000 tons, against 5,600,000 in 1940. 

Construction: Building of defense plants, 
expansion of electric power, steel and other 
industrial capacity will call for millions 
of tons of structural and equipment ma- 
terial. An increase of 10,000,000 tons in 
steel capacity, Mr. Dunn figured, would 
use more than 4,000,000 tons of ingots and 
cost about $1,250,000,000. With Govern- 
ment financing, expansion of factory capac- 
ity in aluminum, synthetic rubber, steel 
and elsewhere could assume gigantic pro- 
portions over a long period of spending. 

Munitions: War industry is heading 
toward a sharp increase in manufacture of 
shells, guns and miscellaneous equipment. 





These will take several million tons of 
steel in the next two years. The rate of 
consumption will depend partly on wheth- 
er the United States gets into a “shooting” 
war and on the movement of materials 
across the Atlantic to England. 

British aid: Shipping—ability to move 
materials across the ocean—is the great 
unknown in British requirements for 
steel. The revised Dunn report put 1942 
exports to the British Isles at 6,600,000 
tons, plus 2,000,000 for Canada. On basis 
of actual shipments in the first four 
months of 1941, the Dunn report slashed 
the estimate of British takings for this 
year to 4,800,000 tons compared with 11,- 
000,000 previously estimated by the OPM 
research bureau. 

Exports: Latin America and other coun- 
tries considered part of the general de- 
fense scheme are leaning heavily upon the 
United States for steel and goods which 
require steel. “All other exports,” exclud- 
ing British aid, are estimated for 1942 at 
5,000,000 tons by the OPM research bu- 
reau, but export control may cut this fig- 
ure to 3,000,000 tons or less. 

Machines: Increasing manufacture of 
tools, airplane motors, mechanized equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy will take 
vast quantities of steel. Army require- 
ments alone for 1942 are estimated by 
OPM at 4,400,000 tons against 2,600,000 
this year. This total is subject to upward 
revision as events and the pace of war in- 
dustry dictate. 
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To be dated April 1, 1941 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering 
these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


COFFIN & BURR 


INCORPORATED 


GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 





June 6, 1941. 





This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell 
or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


| $1 3,000,000 


Southern Natural Gas Company 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Sinking Fund Bonds 
3%% Series Due 1956 


Price 103% and accrued interest 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


STONE & WEBSTER and BLODGET 


ARTHUR PERRY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


To be due April 1, 1956 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


INCORPORATED 
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The soft, resilient ‘shock absorber’ action 
of KIMPAK gives your product maximum 
protection against breakage and damage in 
transit ; ; . adds the sales advantage of at- 
tractiveness...saves time and waste in your 
shipping room. That’s a winning combina- 
tion. 

You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets and 
pads of the thickness and size that meet 
your needs exactly. KIMPAK is inexpensive, 
light-weight, flexible... as easy to use asa 
piece of string. Since KIMPAK absorbs 16 
times its own weight in moisture, it more 
than meets government postal regulations 
regarding shipping of liquids. ; .. Don’t 
delay. Mail coupon for new KIMPAK port- 
folio and for free samples for testing. 


*Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Office 
Copyright 1941—Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 
CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Address nearest sales office: 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 
City; 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 


Please send me Portfolio of KIMPAK. 
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The Delay in Tax Legislation: 
Millions Lost in Excise Revenue 


Congress still is in the dollar-voting stage 
of war preparation. It has not reached the 
“all-out” tax-voting stage. 

One reason is the belief that the Ameri- 
can public is not yet receptive to a tax 
burden commensurate with the mammoth 
task of checking Hitlerism—not as much as 
it may be if a spiral of inflation develops 
that threatens to become a severe form of 
indirect taxation. 

In the latter part of April, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau proposed to 
Congress a tax program to raise an addi- 
tional $3,500,000,000 a year in revenue. 
He wanted to pay two-thirds of total Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the present emer- 
gency out of tax receipts, and this amount 
of new taxes would have been sufficient to 
do that. 

Today, the Budget Bureau estimates 
that Government expenditures in the next 
fiscal year will exceed $22,000,000,000, and 
that revenues from existing taxes would 
total $9,400,000,000. That means that, if 
the two-for-one formula is to be realized, 
$5,300,000,000 of new taxes would be need- 
ed in the next fiscal year. Officials in 
charge of defense production, meanwhile, 
are insisting that the spending rate antici- 
pated for the next fiscal year should be 
stepped up greatly. 

But the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which originates tax legislation, is 
trying to draw up a bill to raise $3,500,- 
000,000 a year in revenue. The Adminis- 
tration is not insisting that this sum be in- 
creased to conform to the rise in estimated 
expenditures—despite the possibility that 
the estimate later may be revised upward 
again. In short, the two-for-one formula 
has been abandoned. 

Moreover, the tax bill is moving for- 
ward at a peacetime pace—not the rapid 
pace with which billions for defense are 
being voted. Predictions are that the Ways 
and Means Committee, which held five 
weeks of hearings on the tax program, 
will draft the bill and report it to the 
House by July 1. That would mean House 
passage by the middle of July, Senate pas- 
sage sometime in August, and final enact- 
ment in September. 

This delay means loss of revenue to the 
Government—and a reduction in the yield 
from the new taxes in the next fiscal year, 
which begins July 1. Reason is that the bill 
will contain heavy new excise taxes, which 
go into effect immediately. Senator Brown 
(Dem.), of Michigan, estimates that, for 
every month of delay, the Government will 
lose $100,000,000 in new excise tax revenue. 
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-—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BROWN 
Legislation can be very costly 


He advocates splitting the bill in two, and 
rushing through the new excise taxes sep- 
arately. An attempt may be made to do 
that when the tax bill reaches the Senate 

Part of the delay in drawing up a ta 
bill is traced to a row within President 
Roosevelt’s official family over higher ex 
cess profits taxes on corporations, intended 
to prevent creation of war millionaires by 
draining off profits due to defense activity. 
Result was that President Roosevelt too 
a direct hand in the matter, and forced the 
Treasury to submit to the Ways and 
Means Committee an excess profits tat 
plan more drastic than the formula fist 
suggested. 

The revised plan rekindled the fires of 
the battle when the present excess profits 
tax was enacted last autumn, although 
Treasury officials had promised Senators 

















THE TEXAS CORPORATION 
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A dividend of 50¢ per share or two pef 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 194l, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on June 6, 1941. The 
stock transfer books will remain open 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
May 23, 1941 Treasuret 
(NRE RRR = SEE 








155th Consecutive Dividend 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 
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in key positions on tax legislation that this 
controversy would not be reopened. 

Gist of the Administration proposal was 
that corporations would be allowed an in- 
come credit, free from the excess profits 
tax, equal to their average earning rate 
on invested capital in the four years pre- 
ceding the defense emergency. If they 
earned more than 10 per cent of invested 
capital in the pre-emergency period, how- 
ever, this excess would be subject to the 
excess profits tax. Thus the tax would ap- 
ply on high “normal” profits as well as on 
profits resulting from the defense program. 

Answer of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last week was to reject the Admin- 
istration plan by four-to-one vote. The 
Committee favored retention of the pres- 
ent method of computing the tax-free in- 
come credit, with such modifications as 
it may see fit to make. Existing law al- 
lows corporations the choice of 95 per 
cent of their average earnings in the four 
pre-emergency years, or 8 per cent of their 
invested capital, whichever is greater. 

In other words, if a corporation earned 
an average of 40 per cent of invested capi- 
tal in the pre-emergency period, under ex- 
isting law it could use as an income credit 
95 per cent of the 40 per cent. 


Reduction in Income Credit 

Ways and Means Committee members 
say both optional means of computing the 
tax-free credit will be scaled down. That is, 
the 95 per cent may be reduced to 75 per 
cent. The 8 per cent of invested capital 
certainly will be reduced. Meanwhile, the 
excess profits tax rates are expected to be 
increased. 

The problem facing the Ways and Means 
Committee, however, is how to raise 
$3,500,000,000 in new revenue. This is 
proving to be a highly difficult task—in 
contrast with the ease with which many 
times this amount may be appropriated. 

The Treasury recommended specific tax 
proposals that would raise an estimated 
$3,900,000,000 a year in revenue. It is 
asking, however, for only $3,500,000,000. 
Thus the Ways and Means Committee can 
drop $400,000,000 of the proposals. 

But the Committee would like to aban- 
don much more than this amount. By re- 
jecting the Administration excess profits 
tax plan, it may drop part of the amount. 
The Treasury advocates a surtax schedule 
on individuals that begins at 11 per cent 
on very low incomes—and the Committee 
would like to modify that. It is under pres- 
sure not to increase excise taxes on to- 
bacco products, beer and gasoline. 

Result is that, if the Committee draws 
up a tax bill to raise $3,500,000,000, it will 
be voting steeper taxes than it cares to 
impose. Some Committee members feel 
that this sum, which would represent a 37 
per cent increase in existing federal taxes, 
is too large a step-up at this time. They 
would like to reduce the new revenue to 
$2,500,000,000. But the Administration is 
resisting any reduction. 
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42 Eyes 
Aren’t Too Many 





ROM Atlas’ position with the Established 1812 
world on his shoulders, it was 
almost impossible for him, looking upward, to 
see North America. He could see South America 
without much trouble. South America is in the 
same position as Atlas as far as we are concerned. 





National City has simplified South America’s 
problem. In the last 27 years we have established 
42 branches “south of the border” — each one an 
eye —to help Latin American business see and 
capitalize the many opportunities that exist for 
them on our continent. These 42 eyes can look in 
both directions. They help our Latin - American 
friends to work with us and are constantly 
guiding National City clients through the labyrinth 
of local customs and the many differences that 
exist in language, race and business technique. 

Here at our Head Office a group of officials 
who have had “‘on the ground” experience in every 
country in Latin America is available for your guid- 
ance and consultation. We invite you to make use 


of their experience and our facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 











ARGENTINA CHILe Caibarien Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Suenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City PANAMA 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo 
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Flores c Matanzas Pp Panama 
Plaza Once , ony Santiago Li Colon 
2 gO ima 
i F ‘ 
Rosario Barranquilla Dominican 
Brazit Medellin Rese aad T “Ho Pu R rf 
Rio de Janeiro ,, omc h ruyilo =F UERTO RICO UruGuay 
Pernambuco CuBa Barahona San Juan P 
: H La Ve . Montevideo 
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Cuatro San Pedro de re 
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Cana Zone Caminos _ Macoris Moe Vomnnunes 
alboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 












































The tumbler that has two lives... 





UMBLERS are low in cost, but replacing 

them is a costly pain-in-the-neck to the 
restaurant industry. And that is why this new 
beverage glass is news. 
Recently some restaurant men made an inter- 
esting test. Along with a dozen ordinary tum- 
blers,even those with the so-called‘*chip-proof” 
edge, they put a dozen of these new Corning 
tumblers into every day service. Much to their 
surprise, the average life of the Corning tum- 
bler was at least twice that of the ordinary glass. 
Why? Because Corning research has developed 
a new method of manufacture that makes new 
light-weight tumblers that are twice as resistant 
to mechanical shock as ordinary tumblers. 
Maybe this strikes you as an item that is of 


we 


interest only to a restaurant or hotel keeper. 
But it goes farther than that. In the first place 
it’s a piece of voluntary research that may 
sharply reduce the nation’s tumbler breakage 
bill. You’ll see it reflected in improved service 
and lower costs. Also, it is an example of how 
little Corning research takes for granted when 
it comes to glass problems. This kind of think- 
ing by Corning has helped many varied indus- 
tries save money and improve their products 
and services. 

Right now, with shortages looming in crucial 
materials, Corning’s knowledge and experience 
in glass problems may be of real help to you. 
Corning has adapted special glasses to many 
strange uses, where glass, because of its strength 





and corrosion resisting qualities, has 
proven to be a superior material. If you 
have a problem that concerns glass you 
are invited to write today. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


LORNING 


———means 
Research in Glass 














Plus and Minus 
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Trend is toward broad expansion of industrial plant; toward a break in the 
log jam that slowed building of new facilities in some key industries. 
Industries were arguing..... 


That existing plant in steel and power and transport, with additions here 
and there, would be enough to meet any possible defense needs. 
That temporary arms demand should be met by rationing civilians. 
That it's necessary to think about postwar problems, to avoid another ex- 
perience like that of the last war when a vast plant surplus was created. 
New Deal officials were arguing..... 
That armament demands would exceed all expectations. 
That industry should add sufficiently to plant so that both arms demands 
and a large volume of civilian demands could be met. 
That it's foolish when entering a struggle to start counting the cost or to 
try to plan for a future that is obscure and highly uncertain. 
Now agreements are reached..... 
To plan for a 10,000,000-ton expansion in steel plant; to underwrite this 
expansion with Government loans; to tie expansion to existing plants. 
To press ahead with demand of Congress for St. Lawrence Waterway building; 
to expand Government power facilities wherever possible. 
To increase plant for producing all basic war materials without regard to 
' after-the-war problems, without thinking too much of the future. 
































U. S. industry will be affected more and more by shortages. 
In steel: A February estimate of a 10,100,000-ton surplus for 1941 now is 


changed to an estimate of a 1,400,000-ton deficit. This means: Rationing and 
' trouble for nondefense industries; priority trouble for defense industries. 
In oil: Diversion of tankers to the British is to create a shortage in East- 
' ern States due to transport difficulty; is to force some marketing control. 
In shipping: Situation is acute; is seriously affecting export and import 
trade; is adding to the supply problem in rubber, tin, manganese, etc. 
In skilled labor: Employers are being forced more and more to dilute their 
skilled working force; are hitting a bottleneck in labor supply. 
And so it goeS..e.. 
Prospect is that, if this country really makes an all-out production ef- 
fort, the consumption of raw materials will far exceed all estimates. 











To be noted.cece 


Industry is criticized for not moving faster in turning defense dollars 
into arms; for a defense output of only $6,000,000,000 in nine months. 

Government's own RFC, with $1,700,000,000 of commitments for defense effort, 
managed to spend only $184,000,000 of that amount in the same period; managed to 
Spend only that much on plants and commodities and defense loans. 

AlSO.eeee 

RFC in ten months built up very modest stock piles of vital materials. 
Stock piles accumulated to tide over any emergency include only 112,000 tons of 








(over) 
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TREND OF BUSINESS-= (Continued) 





rubber, 7,000 tons of antimony, no zinc, 37,000 tons of tin, 25,000 tons of Wh 
chrome ore, 106,000 tons of copper, 235,000 tons of manganese ore. and 
It's not a brilliant record of accomplishment in Government's own effort. coul 
A new spurt in defense contract letting is near at hand; is starting in — 





aircraft and will spread to other products. 

As matters now Standeceee 

Funds available for orders: nearly $39,000,000,000. 

Orders placed: nearly $18,000,000,000. 

Orders still to be placed: $21,000,000,000. 

Orders actually filled: $7,000,000,000. 

This means that more of the defense program still is in the planning stage 
than is on the order books. Also: A huge new addition to the program is taking 
shape; is to move gradually to Congress for approval. 

Recent pace of defense orders has been at rate of $500,000,000 a month. 




















Reasons for the slow pace are these: (1) Army and Navy are super-cautious ae 
owing to Congress investigations; are making sure that no questions are left un- Y 
answered; (2) inside Government pressure is for slower motion and wider distri- boat 
bution of contracts among larger number of contractors. ploy 


OPM and defense industries are pressing for more speed and for bigger or- 
ders so plans can be made far ahead. 














‘an 
Bill giving Government power to commandeer all property, real or personal, ius 
tangible or intangible, of any individual or corporation is War Department's. the 
Fact is: Bill that startled Congress was not drawn by Ben Cohen or Tom Cor- 
coran or any New Dealer. It was drawn by conservative lawyers serving War Sec- y 
retary Stimson. Republican Stimson's reasons are as follows: ploy 
1. In World War I it required 17 separate statutes and much confusion to get as 2 
powers now sought in a single statute prior to confusion. Lab 
2. Present Section 9 of Selective Service Law gives power to commandeer only hold 
when industry "refuses" to fill a Government order. Also: This law requires sc 
commandeering an entire plant when that may be necessary. the 


3. Large inventories of machine tools and raw materials now held by nonde- 
fense companies are difficult to find and to acquire under existing law. 

4. Some patents of great value in defense are being denied this Government Y 
under existing law and could be acquired under proposed law. 

















Prospect is that Congress will modify and restrict, but eventually will i 
grant essential powers sought by War Department. ties. 
Ord 

It's an important tax decision that Ways and Means Committee is taking. - 

The decision: Not to go along with Treasury Secretary Morgenthau in chang- “. 
ing excess profits tax base, in seeking to relate excess profits to a combina- 
tion average earnings and invested capital. 

Instead: Committee is deciding to retain the present optional method of de- Y 
termining excess profits credit on the basis of average earnings or of invested 0 
capital. Final decision very probably will be to retain present plan. rd 

Slow motion is characterizing tax law drafting with outlook for final enact- unls 
ment not much before September. an j 

sura 

Hardest worked official in Washington continues to be Leon Henderson. The _ 
reason: He is faced with task of policing vast numbers of industrial prices with 
a staff of 250 persons, and none-too-definite authority. y 

In industry are untold thousands of individual prices. Keeping tab on those ploy 
individual prices is a task of growing proportions. ~I 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions: 





———— 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








— 





YOU CAN now expect your local draft 
board to defer, for a six-month period, em- 
ployes essential to your business. Amend- 
ed Selective Service regulations provide 
that a “necessary” man may be deferred 
for six months and that extensions can be 
granted. A necessary man in a defense in- 
dustry may be deferred indefinitely under 
the new regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT require a striking em- 
ploye to join a company-dominated union 
as a condition to reinstatement under a 
Labor Board order. A federal circuit court 
holds that such a condition amounts to 
violation of the Wagner Act and that Lab- 
or Board back-pay orders continue beyond 
the date when workers refused such offers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps speed delivery on 
your steel orders by writing the Priorities 
Division of the Office of Production Man- 
agement and advising it of your difficul- 
ties. A General Steel Preference Delivery 
Order has been issued by OPM to prevent 
steel companies from rejecting orders for 
defense and essential nondefense indus- 
tries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always contribute to 
your employes’ group insurance plan with- 
out risking Labor Board action. In one 
case the Board found that an employer 
unlawfully contributed to the support of 
an inside union by contributing to the in- 
surance plan, since all covered employes 
were members of the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now pay bonuses to em- 
ployes who forego vacations without risk- 
ing @ decision of the Wage-Hour Division 
that bonus payments should be counted in 
determining overtime rates. The Division 
has reversed a previous ruling and now 
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STRENGTH... 


Vital to the Company 
that Insures Your LOSS 


THE FINANCIAL STRENGTH of an insurance company is 
the basis of your protection against loss through employee 
dishonesty, burglary, automobile accidents and other fre- 
quent hazards. It pays to know that your policies and 
bonds are wrought and made strong in companies that 
are reliable and financially sound. Lose your Loss to 
American Surety Company and its affiliate, New York 
Casualty Company. These Companies are experienced 
and strong, and through their local representatives 


nation-wide protection is brought to your own door. 











) AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 





) NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 





HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Both Companies write FIDELITY * SURETY »* CASUALTY 























BROAD-RANGE KNOWLEDGE 
that solves construction problems 


The activities of Bethlehem’s steel construction division are nation-wide. 
Every section of the country is served by steel structures of importance sup- 


plied by Bethlehem. 


Again and again Bethlehem’s broad-range knowledge and experience have 
solved the tough construction problems connected with these projects. Besides 
this comprehensive knowledge Bethlehem is aided by a unique coordination 


of steel making and steel construction facilities. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 

















Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 





Starred mn every itinerary 
New York and the Plaza 


Summer Rates from $5 


Air - Conditioned 
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Now Ready—INDEX 


Last six months of 1940 
The United States News 


An Index for the last six months of 1940 is 
now ready. It lists the contents of all the issues 
by subject, by individual, by the material cov- 
ered, and refers you quickly to the issue and 
page number where the subject is treated. Un- 
der individual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various depart- 
ments of the Government are extensively in- 
dexed under separate headings. 

This Index offers many uses in preparing ma- 
terial for debates and in studying specific sec- 
tions of national affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for the last six 
months of 1940; one dollar if you wish to reserve 


a copy for the first six months of 1941. 
Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





holds that a bonus can be disregarded jp 
computing overtime at  time-and-a-half 
rates if it is compensation for a vacation 
and if the bonus approximates normal 
weekly earnings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if a circuit court decision js 
upheld, successfully resist a Labor Board 
order if you can prove that the order con. 
flicts with maritime safety laws. The court 
held that maritime safety laws take prece. 
dence over Labor Board decisions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT successfully contest a 
federal flood-control or power project on 
a nonnavigable stream that is a tributary 
of a navigable river. The Supreme Court 
holds that federal authority over navigable 
streams extends to tributaries and that 
Congress may authorize projects on them 
even though they may conflict with a 
State’s own water development plans. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT stamp your packages 
with prices that actually are substantially 
higher than the prices generally charged 
by retailers for your goods. The Federal 
Trade Commission holds in a case involy- 
ing toilet articles that this practice violates 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT resist a subpoena from 
the Labor Board for your records to en- 
able the Board to determine whether you 
are engaged in interstate commerce, even 
though the Board has filed no complaint 
against you. It may subpoena such rec- 
ords, a circuit court holds, if a charge has 
been lodged against your concern. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT contest a Labor Board 
back-pay order simply on the ground that 
the discharged employe had _ obtained 
equivalent employment elsewhere. A cir- 
cuit court holds that a back-pay order is 
valid even though the employe had ob- 
tained another job at the time the order 
was entered, and even though the order 
did not provide reinstatement. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape regulations of the 
Wage-Hour Law if you are engaged in 
the construction of new buildings. The 
Wage-Hour Division holds that employes 
engaged in original building construction 
are not covered by the act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain an exemption as 
a farm processor under the Wage-Hour 
Law if you are engaged in the business 
of cultivating and packing a farmer’s crop, 
but do not yourself own or lease farm 
land. In such circumstances, the Wage- 
Hour Division rules, your employes are 
not exempt as agricultural laborers. 
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DR. LUBIN, SUPER-STATISTICIAN: 


PULSE-TAKER OF 





—Harris & Ewing 


ISADOR LUBIN 


One of the New Deal’s most hard-work- 
ing economist-statisticians, short, smooth- 
faced Isador Lubin, has come into his own. 
A few days ago, after working behind the 
scenes, efficiently and quietly, day in and 
day out, every year of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, Dr. Lubin was moved into 
the White House itself, to serve at the 
right hand of the President. 

At a recent White House press confer- 
ence, when questioned as to the exact na- 
ture of Dr. Lubin’s new job, Mr. Roosevelt 
was unusually secretive, reporting only 
that Dr. Lubin would help Harry Hopkins, 
director of the lend-lease program, and the 
President himself on some special work 
that had to be done. What that “special 
work” was the Chief Executive did not 
say, but it since has become apparent that 
Dr. Lubin’s major responsibility will be to 
“keep track” of the nation’s $40,000,000,- 
000 armament effort—both the U.S. na- 
tional defense program and the aid-to- 
Britain program. It will be up to him to 
check where the money is going, how much 
material England is getting, how much 
the Army and Navy are getting, the effect 
on domestic economy, and so forth. 
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ARMS PROGRAM 


Dr. Lubin’s move is interpreted as one 
more indication that President Roosevelt 
intends to center the U.S. defense effort, 
not in the various independent agencies 
such as the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, but at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s new economic adviser 
on defense matters will have plenty of 
experience to draw upon. Although he has 
not been in the limelight, Dr. Lubin has 
been a member of the inner circle since 
1933, has always had the President’s ear. 
A “progressive” economist, with prolabor 
leanings, he has always shared the broad 
philosophy of the New Deal. 

Up to his latest appointment, Dr. Lubin 
had served as a consultant on innumer- 
able agencies set up by the Chief Execu- 
tive since the inception of the defense 
program a year ago. He was named, for 
example, an administrative assistant to 
Sidney Hillman, associate director of the 
Office of Production Management, and an 
economic aide to the OPM Priorities Di- 
vision. 

Dr. Lubin’s longest service with the New 
Deal, however, has been in the Labor De- 
partment, where, for eight years, he has 
served as Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, and, as such, has been one of the Ad- 
ministration’s high-ranking advisers on 
wages and prices. 

Isador Lubin was born 45 years ago in 
the industrial environment of Worcester, 
Mass. After receiving an A.B. from 
Worcester’s Clark College, he continued 
his studies at the University of Missouri, 
where he soon became an instructor in 
economics. 

During the World War, Dr. Lubin 
helped prepare himself for his job in the 
current emergency by serving as a statis- 
tician in Herbert Hoover’s Food Adminis- 
tration, and as an economic expert on 
Bernard Baruch’s War Industries Board. 

Returning to his graduate work after 
the war, Dr. Lubin attended the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for a year, becoming an 
assistant professor of economics there in 
1920. Then, from 1922 to 1933, except for 
another year of teaching at the University 
of Missouri, he was a member of the staff 
of the Brookings Institution in Washing- 
ton, specializing in labor’s economic prob- 
lems. 

As a result of all this academic training 
and governmental experience, whenever 
Washington officials think of “statistics,” 
they think of Isador Lubin—and they run 
to him for help. 
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LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 


This fine ‘‘all-Pullman’’ train, 
in daily service between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, was 
designed as one would plan a 
home for comfortable living. In 
daytime hours you enjoy read- 
ing... radio. . . the society 
of interesting companions. You 
retire to sleep soundly, safely. 


Your Dining Car chef takes 
pride in pleasing you. Trained 
attendants, including a Reg- 
istered Nurse-Stewardess, 
anticipate your wishes. If you 
find pleasure in ‘“‘the better 
things in life’’ choose the Los 
Angeles Limited. 


For information, write 
W. S. BASINGER 
General Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 906, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 


The Phbgnesswe 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 





















Declaring 


SAPIENCY (say-pee-en-si) N. To have sense; to know; 
wisdom; sagacity; state of having wisdom and knowledge. 

This department does now and hereby proclaim a state of 
unlimited sapiency in the United States, but obviously the full 
powers inherent to the proclamation will not be put into imme- 
diate effect. Anticipating a whole jot of inquiries as to why not, 
we print at the head of this column a definition of sapiency. 
Franker than Franklin, that’s us. 

The United States has been in a state of limited—very 
limited—sapiency for a grisly long time. As long as we have 
been around, anyhow. 
Consequently, the ap- 
proach to an unlimited 
sapiency must neces- 
sarily be slow. 

A state of unlimited 
sapiency requires that 
our military, naval, air 
and civilian establish- 
ments know what it is all about, without looking up the an- 
swers in the back of a book. You don’t have to know anything 
to write a book, anyhow. We have done it (Adv.). 

Naturally, in a democracy (Adv.), the important element is 
the civilian establishment, which, believe it or not, includes 
Congress, and the several administrative and executive agencies. 
In a state of unlimited sapiency, for example, we would not 
have utterances such as the kind we now quote from the 
news ticker: 

“Maritime Commissioner Dempsey said that, of the 746 
ships now under contract, deliveries are being received at the 
rate of one and a half per week.” 

Now, although half a loaf may be better than none, what 
good is half a ship? In a state of unlimited sapiency, ship de- 
liveries would be made every fortnight, so three whole vessels 
could be delivered. 

Consider the limited sapiency of the “draft property” bill 
now before Congress. The proposed law would permit the Army 
to take over private property needed by the military, and to 
pay for it afterward. Under full sapiency, the Army would pay 
first and take the property afterward, like this: Suppose there 
is a soldier walking along the street with his girl-friend whose 
feet hurt. 

Under the proposed law, the soldier would stop an auto- 
mobile, ask the owner to lend him a fountain pen, write an 
1.0.U. for the coupe and drive off with the young lady, leaving 
a very disgruntled citizen standing on the curb. When our 
proclamation is in effect, the soldier would drop $1,229 in 
dollar bills into the lap of the man behind the wheel. The 
driver would jump out, all happy and excited, and while he 
was turning cartwheels, the soldier would depart with car and 
girl, see? 

Anyhow, under unlimited sapiency, the public would under- 
stand why in the Sam Hill it is necessary for the Army to have 
the right to take anybody’s property it see fittin’. 

On top of that, everybody would know where the money was 
coming from to pay for everything. Under limited sapiency, 
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Life wa the Copntal — 








a State of Unlimited Sapiency 


By Our Utopian 


Correspondent 


we spend first and worry about getting the money afterward! 

When unlimited sapiency is ultimately realized, there won't 
be any more strikes in the defense industries. 

For one thing, a country with unlimited sapiency would know 
what the strikes were all about before they started. Under our 
present system of decidedly limited sapiency, we don’t know 
what they were about when they are over. 

We shall, of course, do away with the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, because in an unlimited sapiency 


you will be able to trust 
m 


everybody. 
D Dj U.s.8Ra1 
POWER 


Also we intend to 
overhaul the alphabetic 
Some 


agencies and give them 
» *% STH 
UNUSED PowER .SAam 






some real meaning. As 
matters stand now we 
are completely —bewil- 
dered by a succession of 
unpronounceable letter combinations like OEM, OPACS, OPM 
and the like. Take Mr. Ickes, for instance. Go on, take him. 
You’ve got to take him and like it. He is the newly named 
czar of petroleum and electricity. Under our regime his outfit 
will be known as the Conservation of Oil and Light Division. 
The initials naturally will be COLD. Thus the public will know 
what Mr. Ickes is in charge of without doing mental crossword 
puzzles. 

Then there is the organization to see that civilian needs are 
met in the face of defense industries’ demands for aluminum, 
iron and copper. 

Of course, under unlimited sapiency we would not have such 
adventures as collecting aluminum coffee pots, artificial limbs 
and ice trays for the Army’s aviation needs while the Army 
was robbing its aviation needs to manufacture aluminum coffee 
pots, ice trays and syrup jugs. To keep the public informed, 
if not supplied, Mr. Henderson’s Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply will be changed to the Metals-in-Necessary- 
Use Service. Abbreviated, that reads MINUS and tells the 
whole story in a nutshell. 

All in all, then, a state of unlimited sapiency for the United 
States would mean just what it implies. We would know what 
we want, what we are getting, and what we are going to do 
with it. And then we would fare forth and do it. To a majority 
of the population, that won’t be like the good old United States 
at all, but we must prepare ourselves for such alterations in 
order to meet the emergency. 

Under an unlimited emergency, the country is called upon 
to use all its material resources to meet the menace. Under 
unlimited sapiency, all the country is called upon to use is the 
good sense that Heaven 
gave us. It is a greater 
natural resource than 
petroleum or man powe!, 
and it is high time that 
it was drafted. 

The initials of unlim- 
ited sapiency are “U.S.” 
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Eorror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
gent and suggestions are invited. Those 
wt mtended for publication, and those 
vith which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


t Britain Falls 


Sr-—“Should U.S. defend Canada 
against attack in the event Great Britain 
meets defeat?” you ask in “The Ques- 
tion of the Week” (U.S.N., May 30 and 
Jue 6). Has it occurred to those who an- 
gered your query that in the event of 
Britain’s fall Canada might have 100,000 
gldiers held prisoners by Hitler in Eng- 
land, Iceland and elsewhere? 

Would protection of Canada then be the 
ample matter the answers to your ques- 
tin seem to suggest? Would the red- 
blooded Canadian public care to co-oper- 
ate with the U.S., whose help came not 
fr Canadian good but for American—at 
the cost of abandonment of her soldiers 
held as hostages? Might not the soldiers 
held by Hitler co-operate with him after a 
time, in order to reach their homeland and 
fora chance for something more than serf- 
dom? 

New York, N.Y. Duncan M. Mac Ewen 


* * * 


Should Taxpayers Organize? 


Sir:—Your editorial, “Why Not a Tax- 
payers’ Union” (U.S.N., May 30), certain- 
ly strikes a responsive chord in the hearts 
of many American citizens. Perhaps we 
can overlook for the time being those de- 
structive influences promoted by the Ad- 
ministration and support a defense effort; 
but in doing so the taxpayers are entitled 
to organize for the protection of our coun- 
try and themselves. 

[hope that the plan as outlined in your 
editorial will be given serious considera- 
tin in order that the taxpayers who foot 
the bills may be banded together to insist 
and demand and strike—if necessary—to 
save our democratic form of government 
from being “wrecked on the rocks of loose 
fiseal policy.” 


Spokane, Wash. Seto RicHarps 





Sir:—I read with considerable interest 
your editorial in the issue of May 30, and 
agree with you that something should be 
done to wake up Congress. 

I think your suggestion to form a tax- 
payers’ union and strike against unfair 
taxation is an excellent idea, and no doubt 
this article will bring in a response from 
the taxpaying majority or minority. I 
want to be one of the first to express 
myself as being ready to join such a union 
should it be formed. 











Schenectady, N. Y. J. M. Enpers 
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Sir:—From your editorial, “Why Not 
a Taxpayers’ Union,” I gather that you 
are upset about the fact that 29,000,000 
Americans with an average income of less 
than $900 each are not paying income tax. 

Some of these people should pay income 
tax, but I wish you had said that many 
of them probably want to, to help pay for 
our great defense effort. Instead of putting 
it this way, you grumble about the un- 
fairness of a system that happens to ex- 
empt a person, with an income on which 
he cannot live properly, from one of the 
many taxes we pay. 

Alfred, N. Y. Kaspar O. Myrvaacnes 


* * * 


A Draftee on Strikes 


Sir:—I was drafted in April and had to 
leave a very good job, home and most of 
my friends; it is quite a sacrifice for any- 
one to make. I am thoroughly disgusted 
with the CIO and AFL and anyone that 
would have anything to do with a labor 
union that hinders production on defense 
projects. I figure that I work in the Army 
for the sum of three cents an hour and yet 
most of the men striking make about nine 
or ten dollars a day. I feel that such men 
should be drafted to serve their country 
in the same manner. 

Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Private Leroy Brown 


* * * 


Conscription Questioned 


Sir:—What is the object of the draft at 
the present time? It certainly costs the 
Government a fabulous sum of money. As 
a matter of argument, suppose we train 
2,000,000 or so men; then what are we 
going to do with them? Do we need man 
power? I say no; the present conflict in 
Europe shows conclusively that modern 
war is carried on in the air and not on the 
ground, except in isolated cases. 

Austin, Tex. S. J. Von Koenneritz 


* * * 


A Federal Land Tax? 


Sir:—Mr. Mitchell, in his letter to you 
on federal real estate tax (US.N., May 
30), shows a glimmering of the truth— 
that there are some important values that 
escape federal taxation. But since he 
lumps them as “real estate” he overlooks 
the vital difference in real estate values. 
That part represented by buildings is due 
to the labor of individuals, and is no 
monopoly; but the part represented by 
land values represents value created by the 
public, and is essentially the right basis 
for the public’s revenue, local, State and 
federal. 
Swarthmore, Pa. Bertua SELLERS 
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Think 


more Clearly 


—out here 





| ...come out to 


Glorious Glacier Park 
and ease the tension 


@ Park your worries and come out here 
where calm and beauty give you areal chance 
to think. Take your pick of good hotels. 
Then do the things you've long wanted to 
do. Catch a string of trout. Ride the 
mountain trails on a western horse. Cruise 
on beautiful lakes. See amazing scenes 
from motor coaches. Climb up to aspark- 
ling glacier. Or be just utterly lazy. We'll 
be glad to see you and you'll be glad you 
came. Ask your ticket agent or travel 
bureau, or write for 
book of Glacier Park 


information. 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 745, Great Northern 

Railway Building 

St. Paul, Minn. 





FAST, DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 
TO AND BETWEEN ALL POINTS 
IN THE NORTHWEST and CALIFORNIA 























The President praised the warlike 
speeches of War Secretary Stimson, 
Navy Secretary Knox and Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard, but did not in- 
spire or examine the addresses before 
their delivery. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is continuing to insist, 
in dealings with the British, that the 
interests of the United States must 
come first in any action that leads to 
support of the British Isles. Some 
important interventionists are saying 
that the President is isolationist in 
many of his attitudes. 


x kk 


Ambassador Winant brought back 
reports that the British Navy and 
merchant marine are far more crip- 
pled than published reports indicate, 
with damage from air attack in the 
Mediterranean especially severe. 


x «tk 


While Robert Jackson appears to be 
in line for appointment as a successor 
to Chief Justice Hughes, the President 
would like to give this position to 
State Secretary Cordell Hull. 


xk 


A British suggestion that Americans 
should start enjoying meatless, cheese- 
less and milkless days failed to sit 
well with high officials here. Their 
view is that the suggestion was de- 
signed to cover up some slip in 
British food administration, inasmuch 
as British requests for some American 
foods have been less than anticipated. 


x kk 


The Commerce Department is re- 
vamping its foreign commerce infor- 
mation in order to provide all types 
of data necessary for economic war- 
fare. 


xk 


Marriner Eccles finds that the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Reserve System 
still is being overlooked in all of the 
defense planning. Mr. Eccles is the 
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one high-ranking New Dealer who has 
yet to receive a defense assignment 
from Mr. Roosevelt. 


x kk 


The White House is beginning to get 
queries from citizens who want to 
know why people of this country may 
be asked to accept gasolineless Sun- 
days and maybe heatless days next 
winter while American oil is continu- 
ing to be shipped in important quanti- 
ty to Japan. The answer given is that 
the U.S. problem is purely one of 
transportation. 


x & & 


The effort to sell the idea of U.S. 
war intervention to farmers through 
AAA committees backfired so strong- 
ly that officials were forced to deny 
its sponsorship. 


xk 


Eugene Casey, assistant to President 
Roosevelt on agricultural matters, is 
trying to promote a more sympathetic 
attitude among farmers toward the 
policies and problems of organized 
labor. He is working through the Na- 
tional Committee for Agriculture, the 
farm organization which helped to re- 
elect Mr. Roosevelt in 1940, 


xk 


Progress is proving very slow in con- 
struction of facilities for the Army 
and Navy at bases acquired by this 
country from Great Britain. Labor 
supply and shipping are bottlenecks. 


=x n @ 


Despite the vast expansion in the in- 
dustry, machine-tool production con- 
tinues to be a primary armament 
bottleneck. Under the rationing sys- 
tem, machine-tool output goes first to 
manufacturers building naval vessels 
and bombers. Other branches of the 
armed services are compelled to wait. 


x kk 


It’s the plan of some New Deal of- 
ficials, when trouble becomes serious 
owing to raw material shortages, to 


Successes of Atlantic Patrol . . . Bottlenecks in 
Equipping Bases . . . Selecting New Chief Justice 


MMS 












go on the air and tell businessmen tp 
take their complaints to industry ang 
not to Government, since some key 
industries refused to take the Gover. 
ment’s advice to start expanding 4 
year ago, 


xk 


New Dealers are beginning to call 
White House attention to the fact 
that Jesse Jones’s RFC, while pos. 
sessed of vast lending power, is really 
paying out cash very slowly in its 
defense efforts. 


x kk 


There is growing concern among SEC 
officials that measures necessary to in- 
crease power output for defense may 
interfere with the program to integrate 
electric utility companies under the 
Holding Company Act. 


xk 


The name of Vice President Wallace, 
without his inspiration, is being added 
to the list of officials who might head 
up new machinery of “economic wat- 
fare.” 


x*k 


Justice Harlan F. Stone has the inside 
track for appointment to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Supreme Court, be- 
ing vacated by Chief Justice Hughes. 


x kk 


War Department lawyers recruited 
from private industry drew up the bill 
for drafting of industry that outdid in 
severity any bill drafted in New Deal 
years. 





x @ @& 


Secretary Ickes is letting it be known 
that there will be no “dollar-a-yeat 
men” in the new oil administration he 
is setting up. 


xk 


The U.S. Atlantic Fleet, on patrol, is 
having an appreciable effect in reduc- 
ing ship losses in the part of the 
Atlantic it is patrolling. 
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NO TRESPASSING! 


To range far and fast over the oceans in the tireless watch of our far-flung coasts . . . tosummon the might of our battle fleets before 
trouble gets within striking distance . . . that’s a job for Martin PBM-I’s . . . swift and potent ‘‘air cruisers’’ that extend the 


“reach’’ of national defense. Mighty, twenty-ton Patrol Bombers . . . packed with fire power for defense and striking power 


for attack . . . Martin PBM-I’s have been joining the Navy in ever-increasing numbers that put new teeth in ‘‘No Trespassing.”’ 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Buslders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1 
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THE THING! 





“Yoo bet | smoke 
Camels; they burn 


slower and smoke 


Extra Mild 


135 POUNDS—but they say he has the greatest 
swing in golf. And to champion Ben Hogan, Camel’s 
extra mildness is mighty important. Important to 
any smoker... because this extra mildness is in 
the smoke itself. 

And Camels give you less nicotine in the smoke 
than any of the other 4 largest-selling brands 
tested... 286 Jess than the average of the other 
brands. Extra mildness—extra freedom from nico- 
tine in the smoke. Switch to Camels now! 


BY BURNING 25° SLOWER 
than the average of the + other largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than 
any of them —Camels also give you a 


smoking p/us equal, on the average, to 


EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 
For even greater economy and con- 


venience, get Camels by the carton at 
attractive carton prices. 


_Right, Ben Hogan! 


The smoke of slower- burning 
Camels gives you 


28% 


Less Nicotine 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands tested—less than 
any of them—according to independent 

scientific tests of the smoke itself 


Extra Flavor 
always hits the spot. 
That's why I don't 
tire of smoking 


“And Camels 


smoke so much 


Cooler, too! 


“THAT CAMEL FLAVOR is something very 
special,” says Ben Hogan (above). Yes, too-fast 
burning in a cigarette dulls flavor and fragrance. 
Camels burn slower, give you a cooler, more flavor- 


ful smoke... and /ess nicotine (see above). 





